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CHAPTER VI. 


Itt is merrye walking in fayre forést 
To hear the small birde’s songe. 
—Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne. 


Oy QHETHER the heavens had completed their season of 
lash mourning for the death of old Master Fletcher, or 
whether the skies were but following their ordinary 
caprices, the hour of seven next morning displayed 
the charming and fragrant smile of summer sunshine after rain. The 
first stranger rose, a little wearily, to find himself, even at that hour, 
the latest riser in Gressford St. Mary. He dressed quickly, but 
precisely ; opened a knapsack, and took therefrom a sketching block 
and a box of water-colours. With these under his arm, and with a 
letter in his hand, he went down-stairs to the inn door, where the stale 
smell of last night’s tobacco contended with the savour of fried bacon 
and the breath of waking wall-flowers. The clatter of pots and plates 
mingled with the hum of early bees and with the chatter of birds, 
_ who had already picked up their worms. Against the door-posi, 
whereon P. Picor was now, in white paint, written for J. Joyce, 
under the portrait of the Earl of Wendale in the character of the 
Conqueror of Poitiers, lounged the heavy form of Major Sullivan, 
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smoking an enormous cigar, and not a whit cleaner than the night 
before. His valise might contain the Cross of San Fernando, but, 
to judge from results, did not seem large enough to hold a nail-brush 
or comb. He wore his famous top-coat and his vague military cap, 
both of which, in the morning light, fully bore out their owner’s 
boast that they must have served him for at least forty years. 

“ Confound the fellow!” thought the first stranger. 

“Why if here isn’t me little owld schoolmasther—as fresh as a 
daisy! The hoighth of the mornin’ to ye! Then it’s a painter y’ 
are? If I didn’t know it, now, by the cut of ye! I know all of 
’m—all them artists. Ye should see Mejor Soollivan, of Castle 
Soollivan, in th’ uniform o’ th’ foreign laygion in th’ service o’ 
Quane Isabella of Spene, painted all in oil by the great O’Brine, 
Merrion Square, o’ the Rile Oirish Academy. Ye knowm? *Twere 
exhibited in Dublin, and engreeved for the Castle.” 

“Good morning, Major Sullivan. I”—— 

“Ye want to catch the first glame, now? I’ve a mind to go with 
ye, and I would, too, but there’s a bit o’ steek down on the kitchen 
fire. So you’re one o’ them R.A.’s? Iknow’m. Ye’ve dropped 
a letter, sir—allow me. What! you’re a friend o’ me Lord Wendle ? 
and you sittin’ there last night as if the butther wouldn’t melt in ye?” 

“‘T may have occasion to write to Lord Wendale without being as 
intimate as you are. As you so politely take an interest in my 
correspondence ” ; 

“Indade and I didn’t, then. I saw’m just with the tip o’ me oye.” 

“Of course, therefore, I have not failed to tell him of your dis- 
appointment that he is not at Beckfield, and that otherwise you 
would have called.” 

** Murder!—have ye, then? And ye’re going to post’m?” 

“That is what I usually do with my letters.” 

“Well, ye see, Mr. I didn’t quite catch the name’ 

He waited for a moment, but the stranger grew slightly deaf again. 

“Ye see, me dear sir, I'll save ye the trouble. I’m going to the 
post meself with a letter to me friend the Commander-in-Chafe, and 
it'll be a pleasure I’ll have to post yours with me own. Ye'll be in 
a tearin’ hurry, now, after the first glame? [I'll just bolt me steek, 
an’ then the day’s me own.” 

“Thank you, Major Sullivan, but I have a fancy for posting my 
own letters. I don’t trust the eyes of—of village postmistresses, and 
shall get this sent on from Beckfield.” 

The Major looked hungrily at the letter, but only said— 

“Ye may be right, sir; I always post me own, anyhow. But I’d 


? 
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like to see the Postmasther-Gin'al play tricks on what Mejor Sool- 
livan put in th’ box, that’s all. A pleasant walk to ye.” 

Having thus enjoyed himself by first piquing and then baffling the 
curiosity of a fellow-creature, and thus rendering him thoroughly 
uncomfortable, the stranger passed on with a polite bow, reached a 
gate, and, having crossed a narrow strip of rough and sodden 
meadow, entered a green walk that led into some thick wood!and 
composed of brush, bramble, gorse, fern, birches, and larches, with 
here and there a beech, oak, or fir. 

It was Gressford Wood ; and here the stranger beheld the full 
beauty of the golden sun as he shone out in all his morning glory 
after the incessant showers of three whole days. Sunshine after 
rain—the very words are a poem; and this was one of those days 
wherein the rain, still freshly remembered, seems to have served but 
as a new bond of sympathy between heaven and earth, like a com- 
mon sorrow between wedded lovers. No wonder we in England love 
to talk of the weather—that most beautiful of all lyrics—more than the 
people of any less poetic land ; of its joys and sorrows, its quarrels and 
reconciliations, its laughter and tears. Strange indeed would it be if we, 
who are admitted to such close domestic intimacy with the marriage 
ménage of Madame La Terre and Monsieur Les Cieux, should not 
take a greater and warmer interest in changes that we hourly hear 
and see than those who are acquainted with bride and bridegroom 
solely in their holiday garb of unclouded sunshine, or solely in their 
tragic and stormy quarrels that are too sublime, too far above us and 
beyond us, to move common minds with anything but awe. It is 
something to live in England if only to know—by heart—what is 
meant by sunshine after rain. 

It was a morning made for the woods—for Gressford Wood above 
all woods—to hear the birds renew their songs among the boughs, 
to watch the rubies that hung from the fox-glove bells, and the 
emeralds that grew from the leaves. The Green Walk was as lonely 
as such a walk should be, and much wetter, for the turf was like a 
saturated sponge, and every step shook down a shower of scented 
pearls. 

There was plenty of life, nevertheless. Besides the birds were 
the rabbits, besides the rabbits were the squirrels, here scarcely 
dreading even the foot of man that tramples out trust and peace 
wherever it goes. It was a very different scene from that which the 
forger beheld when he had made his couch in this very wood upon 
the brown October leaves. Francis the forger, Richards the tramp, were 


dead to Gressford and to the world: Forsyth the painter, thanks to 
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the eccentric philanthropy of the Earl of Wendale, had gone without 
his breakfast that morning, not of necessity, but of free will. He 
might have waited for a steak as well as Major Sullivan. Who he 
was remained a secret between himself and his patron ; what he had 
been, in yet earlier days, not even his patron knew. He went about 
with sealed lips and illegible brows, giving his nights to thought and 
his days to toil. The would-be Lorenzo de’ Medici had, thus far, 
drawn a greater prize than can fairly be looked for when a young 
nobleman is the patron and a middle-aged swindler the /roftégé. 
Indeed, the card seemed likely to turn out only too well. The man 
himself was known to none, but his name was familiar to thousands. 
Strange accidents happen sometimes; and the very unpromising 
caprice of the descendant of Sir Arthur de Caumont had fallen 
upon singularly fertile soil. He had touched a far greater patron 
than Lord Wendale, not by inn signs or battle-pieces, but by 
those grotesque themes which have made the name of Walter 
Forsyth—the forger’s nom de crayon—live a little beyond its own 
immediate hour. By the time his second season in town was at its 
zenith, Walter Forsyth—or rather Walter Forsyth’s pictures—had 
become the rage. That was the date of his “January and May.” 
The present was his “ Knave of Hearts” year ; and Lord Wendale 
began to fancy that outside success was endangering the prestige of 
private patronage. He took it into his head one morning that his 
painter in ordinary was meant by nature for a great landscape painter, 
for no apparent reason except that he never painted landscapes, and 
that nobody had ever suggested such a thing before. A certain 
famous avenue in Beckfield Park, combined with a few head of 
Lord Wendale’s deer, was the very thing to introduce the painter in 
an entirely new character, and to revive the art patron’s connection 
with the success of his protégé. 

The Earl had bought the “ January and May,” but at the “ Knave 
of Hearts” he turned up his nose. 

“You're far too good to prostitute genius like yours to catch 
Manchester,” he had said. “As usual, they are praising you for 
what you are not, and don’t see what you really are. You are bigger 
than Turner, and you're trying to be a third-rate Hogarth.” 

Forsyth never made any reply to the criticisms of the man to whom 
he owed all things. Indeed his enemies—and he had many, for his 
tongue never moved except to bite or mock—entitled him “ Lord 
Wendale’s Sergeant-Boot-Painter.” He only waited in London to 
receive 2 thousand pounds for his “Knave of Hearts” from a cotton- 
spinner, and then set out on foot to walk all the way from Fitzroy 
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Square to Gressford St. Mary: for he thought a great deal of a 
guinea, even of its twenty-first shilling, though he was raking in coin 
with both hands, and spent at the rate of about a hundred and fifty 
pounds a year. He lived in two rooms—a studio and a bed-room— 
avoided society, and never drank anything but eau sucrée. Francis 
the Forger seemed likely to turn into Forsyth the Miser before the 
end. And why not? Not only must a man live, but he must live 
for something: he had not a friend in the world, and looked—though 
younger than a few years ago—very decidedly on that side of forty- 
five whereon the necessity of living for something becomes marked 
out clearly. 

Revolving many things, he followed the Green Walk till he reached 
an open glade—a sylvan drawing-room, with a carpet of moss, with 
silver birches for walls, ferns and fox-gloves for tapestry, and, for 
sofa, a rough log of wood, whereon, in spite of his precise black 
clothes, he was not afraid to sit down. The sweet summer morning 
blossomed out in that sunny boudoir as brightly and freshly for the 
forger as it would have smiled upon any honest man: and the mind, 
if not the heart, of the artist only needed one thing to complete this 
most fairy-like of Nature’s inner chambers—a fitting picture for that 
frame of ivy, clematis, and rose-starred briar that festooned from the 
gnarled beech-stem at the end of the glade and met the green plumes 
and purple blossoms breaking up from the moss below. The black 
space round which these leaves, blossoms, thorns, and tendrils 
climbed and drooped, and which suggested a darker forest mystery 
beyond, was an unreflecting mirror, a pictureless frame. 

He could not resist the impulse to preserve on paper the effect of 
such a tangled wealth of flowers and leaves—the more that they 
formed but a gateway through which the imagination might freely 
pierce and play. But Nature was in a gracious mood. Even as he 
drew—or was it a fancy only, such as is so often born of furest 
dreams ?—the mirror showed a face : a picture stole timidly into the 
frame. 

There was just room for the face, and for no more, that was thus 
set like a living jewel in a circle of dark leaves, sun-lit flowers, and 
rain-brilliants ; and though the sun, broken by many boughs, shone 
full upon the frame of foliage, the portrait itself was half lost in tender 
shade. It was the face ofa Dryad. Dryads, according to the best 
authorities, live for 35,000 years before they die. This Dryad must 
therefore have been 7,500 years old, which would correspond to the 
age of fifteen among girls who ought to die at seventy. The face 
was round, and of a clear, bright Spanish olive, with soft eyes of 
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golden hazel under gently curved brows, with young lips parted into 
a half-smile, and with dark brown hair that blended well with its acci- 
dental wreath of oak and ivy leaves. 

Not even to the fancy of a painter is it given to look on a living 
wood-nymph every summer's day. Forsyth even started, and made 
a slight rustle among the dead leaves at his feet that November had 
left on the moss and that March had forgotten to sweep away before 
the footsteps of April. But, alas !— 


Out she started from her covert, from the moss and waving fern— 


In a moment, quick as thought, the mirror was empty, the picture had 
vanished, and had left the leaves scarce trembling behind. His 
movement had made her eyes meet his, and the meeting had broken 
the spell. It was a thousand pities—such a study from nature comes 
not twice in the life-time of a Dryad, not to speak of the breathing- 
space of a man. 

Had he really seen a wood-nymph? The Greeks knew what 
happens when one of the living souls of trees or fountains becomes 
visible to human eyes. No man may with impunity behold the unseen. 
The painter rose, and, instead of finishing his sketch, wandered on 
into the woods towards Beckfield, wherein a native might lose him- 
self, but which he, a stranger, seemed to know so well. 

Unlike poor Olympia, on he went without a false or even doubtful 
turn through all the woods—Lyke, Star, Morden, Fox, Beckfield, and 
Home—till he reached Beckfield Park itself, the magnificent seat of 
the Earlof Wendale. Having posted his letter and made a breakfast 
at the village tavern on bread and cheese and ale, he spent the rest 
of the forenoon and the whole of the afternoon in rambling about 
from copse to copse and from clump to clump, with an elasticity of 
step and freedom from weariness that wholly belied his appearance. 
He occupied himself less as a painter than as a solitary holiday 
maker : and he seemed to need no guide. Wherever there was a 
picturesque spot, however hidden, he seemed to find it by instinct : 
and yet he often paused where there was no apparent attraction. At 
last, when the twilight began to fall, he set out to return slowly home- 
ward, without taking any further meal, and with his sketch-book as 
empty as when he started, save for the faint and unfinished outline of 
his Dryad in her leafy frame. 

It was when he reached the centre of Lyke Wood that he lighted 
upon the wretched Olympia, looking no longer like a smiling tree- 
nymph, but like a very Naiad of tears, left disconsolate by her lonely 


pool. ' 
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' “What's the matter? What has happened to you ?” 

The tone was anything but sympathetic : but the chance of finding 
aid made her disregard the tone and lose the painful shyness before 
strangers that had grown upon her since she had ceased to be the 
child who, on her first arrival, had so astonished Aunt Car'line. She 
was not even startled, though the voice was close to her ear. If it 
was the voice of a brigand it was welcome then. She looked up, and 
saw the same stranger who had scared her in the glade. 

“Oh, sir!” she cried out, clasping her hands, “I have lost Gerald 
---I don’t know what has become of him—what shall I do ?” 

“It was you, then, whom I heard calling out ‘Gerald’ as I came 
along? He must be strangely hard of hearing if he did not hear you 
too. And who is Gerald?” 

“* My little cousin—we lost our way—I went to look for it and 
left him here—and when I came back he was gone. Oh, sir—do 
you think ??>—— 

She dared not even whisper her great fear, but looked at the pond 
with a glance that the stranger did not happen to read. 

“ He was a child, then? younger than you?” 

“‘T thought he was so safe—I never thought—I wasn’t a minute 
gone. What shall I do?” 

*“* How long have you lost him ?” 

“T don’t know—hours.” 

“Hm. Well, there’s not much good looking for him to-night, I’m 
afraid. Perhaps he’s wiser than you, and gone home. ‘There, don’t 
distress yourself, my good girl. So you lost yourselves in the wood ? 
Where do you live?” 

“ At The Laurels.” 

“ At Gressford ? and Gerald’s your brother ?” 

“ He’s my cousin, sir. No—he’s not gone home”. 

“ How old is he?” 

“Oh! quite little’-—— 

“And you?” 

“ I don’t know—Oh, sir” 

“The Laurels—let me see—I think I heard of The Laurels last 
night—isn’t that the house of Mr.—Captain”——— 

“Captain Westwood. He’s my uncle, sir, and Gerald’s papa.” 

“T see. And what’s your name?” 

“ Olympia” 

“Olympia !”—Even in the dusk, and even in the midst of her 

‘misery, she saw or felt that he started and looked at her strangely. 
But he recovered himself immediately, and said with still greater 
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composure than before, “ Well, I am afraid you must give up looking 
for Gerald now. The best thing you can do is to go home and tell 
everything if you are in fault, and then he can be looked for properly. 
I am going to Gressford myself, so you had better come with me. 
Come.” 

It was the counsel of common sense : but Olympia shook her head. 

“T cannot go home without Gerald.” 

“Nonsense. You want him found, don’t you? You can’t and I 
can’t: so we must get at those who can. I expect he’s at home 
already, wondering what has become of you.” 

“Oh! sir—do you think so?” 

“Why not? Perhaps they are more frightened at home about you 
than you are about him. Come—it will be too dark soon to find our 
way.” 

“ But—if he is not at home ?” 

“ Then he is in the wood—that’s all.” 

“ But if he should come to harm”—-— 

“Why should he come to harm? I should say you were more 
likely to come to harm than he, if you spend the night here alone. 
I have spent summer nights out af doors a dozen times when I was 
a boy. Are you afraid to go home—is that it? Afraid of being 
scolded? For shame! If you have done wrong, you must bear the 
blame. Well, if you won’t it’s nothing to me. I only thought you 
looked like a girl who could understand what was right and was brave 
enough to follow it. At any rate, I can’t stay. So good-night, and 
if I chance to come across a little boy on my road I certainly shall 
not come back to let you know.” And he began to move away. 

“ Oh, sir!” she cried out—for her last chance seemed to be going 
away with the man, and yet she was torn between staying and 
leaving—“ Oh! sir, let me think for a minute: I don’t know what 
to do.” 

“No,” he said, holding out his hand, “you are not in a mood to 
think. So come.” 

She did not take his hand, but she obeyed, though more than half 
against her own will: and as she followed she still, until the pond 
was out of sight, looked lingeringly behind. 

They went on together in silence for what was to her almost an 
eternity of minutes. The way seemed unending, and yet she 
dreaded to reach the end. At last her companion raised his head, 
and said : 

“So your name is Olympia Westwood? You are very dark for an 
English girl. Were you born in England ?” 
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It was the very acme of barbarity to insult her sublime distress by 
trivial questioning—to talk to one who felt almost the remorse of a 
possible murderess about her name and birth-place, and to criticise 
that fatal colour of her hateful skin. Was all the world going to 
persecute her for her brown ugliness all her life long? Could not 
even a stranger leave it alone? Even now, in spite of all else, this 
petty sting came like a last straw to add to her already intolerable 
load. She did not answer—a lump was rising in her throat that 
rendered speech impossible. 

They left Lyke Wood at last, and re-entered the familiar paths and 
glades where she had passed so happy a morning. Was she ever to 
know a happy morning, noon, or night again? She was still child 
enough to fill infinite space and boundless time with her immediate 
woes : to see through them no possible light, limit, or end. And, on 
coming within the atmosphere of home, her whole woe realised 
itself—it ceased to be a mere nightmare. 

“We are close to Gressford now,” said her unsympathetic pro- 
tector. “Those are the lights in the Black Prince. Where is The 
Laurels? Is it far ?—Let me see ” 

‘Very near.” <A sob followed the words, and made him turn. 

“ Do you often go out with Gerald ?” 

“No.” 

“Tell me—you are in what boys would call a scrape, aren’t you?” 

The worm turned at this crisis of her persecution. 

“ If anything happened to Gerald,” she said hotly and with sudden 
power of tongue, “I should go straight back to the pond and drown 
myself.” 

“Nonsense. You’d do no such thing. Now, come on: I won't 
speak to you again.” 

They passed round the Black Prince, where they heard the sound 
of voices, crossed the road, and followed the lane that skirted the 
churchyard and led to the front of The Laurels. All was dark and 
quiet. The stranger made Olympia take his hand, led her up the 
carriage drive, and rang the bell loudly. 

Her heart nearly burst her bosom when the sound clashed on her 
ears. Captain Westwood came to the door in person. 

“Mr. Westwood?” asked the stranger at once. “ This poor girl 
here, who seems frightened out of her senses, has managed to get 
lost in the woods and to have been parted from your little son, who 
is doubtless there still. It was lucky I came on her, for she was just 
about to drown herself in despair. So I would advise you not to 
begin by scolding her, though I have no doubt she richly deserves it. 
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Can I be of any use to you? I am on my way to the Black Prince, 
which is by this time a good place for finding stout legs and local 
knowledge—unless it is too late to count upon finding the legs steady 
or the knowledge clear. Can I carry any message ?” 

The Captain turned his face to Olympia. He did not scold; but 
the silent reproach cut her yet more deeply. 

But she was not to miss her scolding. Mrs. Westwood had heard 
the bell and the sound of voices, and ran down. 

“Oh, you wicked child!” she began before she reached the hall. 
“‘Gerald—come here this moment! Where is Gerald? Good Heaven ! 
what’s the matter ?” 

“My dear, Olympia has lost Gerald in the woods. I’m going 
down to the village to get help to look for him. Don’t be frightened, 
my dear. This gentleman found Olympia and was good enough to 
bring her home. And—and, my dear—perhaps you’d better not say 
too much to Olympia—at least not just yet, don’t you know.” 

““O Heavens! My Gerald—alone in the woods, and left there by 
that wicked girl! Speak to her indeed—are you mad, Captain 
Westwood ? Lost him in the woods—Ah, those that hide can find! 
Do you think her lies impose on me ? Olympia—what have you done 
with Gerald ?” 

It did not need sword-thrusts to make Olympia think herself the 
most guilty wretch under the skies. But not even her long expe- 
rience of injustice had rendered her callous to it. She had been 
cowering into the shadow of the porch ; now she came forward. 

“‘T meant to have stayed there for ever till I found Gerald or died. 
Uncle John, are you going to look for him now? I'll go too—and if 
—when you find him, I’ll never come back any more. Good-bye, 
Aunt Caroline: I won't be a trouble to you again.” 

“No, Olympia, you mustn’t come,” said her uncle. 

“ But I wil/,” she answered, in a new tone. 

“*What woman wills’”—began the stranger. “I think, madam, 
you had better let her come. She'll be of no use, of course: but it 
will be better for her to be out of the way until you are able to act 
with what is no doubt your usual sense of justice.” 

“Oh, let her go back again to New York, if she likes.—/ never 
wish to see her wicked face again.” 

“ My dear Caroline!” feebly remonstrated her husband ; but the 
stranger cut short all further argument by taking Olympia’s hand and 
moving towards the door. The Captain put on his hat and followed 
him. 

After another silent walk in the dark, the three reached the Black 
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Prince. Leaving Olympia in the entrance, the other two went 
straight to the bar parlour ; but the scene they beheld there brought 
them to a pause on the threshold. 

As on the previous evening, a hot atmosphere of spirits and 
tobacco smoke filled the room, and the same rustic company was 
assembled round the chimney corner. There were Peter Pigot, the 
stout farmer, Farmer Holmes, and the others. In front of the fire 
once more sat Major Sullivan. But there was one addition to the 
society—it was Gerald Westwood, who sat on the Major’s knee, and 
seemed to make himself perfectly at home there. 

“ And this is what we call cahmpeenin’, me little man,” the Major 
was saying, “‘ only we don’t always get to such good quarthers at the 
end of a day’s march, anyhow. What'd ye say to a matther of four- 
an’-forty mile a day, as I’ve done meself often-an’-often, and done’m 
aisy, with the sun strikin’ through yer scahlp like a neel in a boord, 
an’ you cahryin’ on yer shoulders yer rations to last ye a month to 
come ? And then, p’raps, ye might get a brush with the enemy, as like 
as not, and have to cahmp out in the open—as ye might have done 
this night—without nor a bite nor asup but cowld wather an’ pemmican, 
as is for all the world-an’-all like atin’ owld boots salted with saw- 
just. I’ve lived like that meself eight-an’-twenty weeks on end, till 
my own mother wouldn’t know me that hadn’t seen me since I were 
that high. Faith, I wouldn’t know her meself, anyhow, I can tell 
ye, for it’s many a year since they tucked her undher them daisies. 
So ye’d like to be a sowldier, me little man, eh, and fight the Dons 
and the Injins and the whole kit on’em? Ye’re a fine little chap, 
anyhow, and it’s yer own father ought to be proud on ye; and ye’ll 
be a fayld marshal Jay Say Bay one o’ them days, or my name’s not 
Dionysius Soollivan. It’s Fayld-Marshal Soollivan I’d be at this day, 
and a knight bahronet, only for a bit of onpleasantness. “Twas when 
I was doin’ a bit o’ rifle practice agin th’ Kabyles in Ahljayria, just 
to kape me hand in” 

It might have been expected that Captain Westwood would have 
at once stepped forward, taken possession of Gerald, and have asked 
what was the meaning of it all. But so far from doing what was to 
be expected, he, before the Major had got through six words of his 
harangue, started, and fell back against the door-post with a groan. 

“T must get out,” he began to whisper hurriedly to his companion : 
“T can’t stand this—this—smoke. I”—— 

He was already turning, when the Major, who had caught the 
groan, turned round too, and fixed the Captain with his eye—which, 
for the first time, twinkled with the unfulfilled promise of a smile. 
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He rose from his seat, took Gerald by the hand, and came forward. 
“It’s meself’s the happy man to be inthrojuiced to ye, Captain 
Westwood, as I reckon y’are,” he said, making at the same time, and 
without moving another muscle of his face, an enormous wink with 
his left eye. ‘“’Tis delightful to a owld cahmpeener to mate 2 
companion in arrums. And it’s happy and proud I am to be the 
manes of resthorin’ to ye this fine little boy, that puts me in moind of 
meself when I were a gossoon. Ah, an’ there’s me owld friend o’ 
th’ Rile Academy. I hope ye’ve had good sport, Misther—I mane 
good what-d’ye-call’m. I was takin’ a bit of a promenade along the 
road, thinkin’ about them divils of agents and how Id like to be 
behind ’em with a Kansas tooth-pick, when who’d I come on but this 
little gossoon, runnin’ like Gin’ral La Torre did at Carabobo 
when he found Gin’ral Bolivar and the owld Mejor one too 
many for’m: faith, though, it’s not for the owld cahmpeener to tell ye 
how ‘twas as the owld olla-atin’ scoundhrel wasn’t too many for the 
pahtriots that time. But ’tisn’t so aisy to catch an owld waysel 
nappin’ as kep’ a whole skin among the Blackfoots when he learned 
never to shut more than an oye at a time, and to lave that ajar. So, 
thinks I, there’ll be a hundred pound reward in the county peepers, 
an’ tis yerself, Denis Soollivan, that wouldn’t mind a fiver, or a tenner 
may be, while them agents is playin’ the juice-an’-all in County Sligo. 
Sure, I found the young rahpscahlion had lost his wee and his sisther 
and all, and had got into the road, and peltin’ right awee to no- 
where, neck or nothin’, anyhow, like a young bull in glory. And 
there he’d have been if I hadn’t scruffed’m. Faith, Captain, ye'd 
have seen the young shaver tuck into Payter’s rahshers and small 
beer if ye’d been by to see, I can tell ye. Payter wanted to send off 
to let ye know: but No, says I—let’m alone and get his belly full, 
and then I'll take’m up meself, and get rid of the responsibility. And 
so I would, but here y’are, as welcome as if ye’d brought me a thou- 
sand pound. Faith, ye’d never have seen’m this day, if it hadn’t 
been for the Mejor. Are ye goin’ home? Won't ye sit down? 
Faith, then, I'll put on me top-coat and see ye safe home. ’Tisnt 
be halves I do things—th’ship won't be spiled for a hapor’th o’ blue 
peent while the Mejor’s by with the pitch-pot. ’Tisn’t far to sthroll, 
and may be ye’d like to spake to me quietly, ye know. I hope I 
haven’t kep’ y’ up, caballeros? I’m goin’ to walk home with me 
brother-in-arrums.” 

Meanwhile poor Olympia was standing, forgotten and forlorn, in 
the darkness. Physical reaction was beginning to come upon her in 
addition to her mental miseries. She had not eaten since breakfast 
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time ; and, though she could not have swallowed a mouthful now 
even if she had tried, her long fast was not the less beginning to tell. 
At last, after what seemed to her an age, she was joined by her friend 
of the wood. 

“T have good news for you, Miss Westwood,” he said in a more 
gentle tone. ‘Gerald is found: indeed, he is here. He had got 
into the road, it seems, and was found there by an Irish gentleman, 
who most disinterestedly took care of him. He is quite safe and 
well, and you will see him soon.” 

“Oh, sir—is it true?” He heard in her voice the tears of joy and 
relief which the darkness concealed. 

“ There—don’t think of it again. But I want to know what you 
meant by that ‘Good-bye, Aunt, Caroline.’ You may be well 
ashamed to answer. I dare say you will get a scolding—I hope you 
will. But you must bear all that a mother can say, whom your care- 
lessness might have deprived of her child. So go home and go to 
bed. If you were a man, I would say go home and smoke a cigar : 
but I can only give you the best advice I can. I am going to take 
the same prescription myself, so that you mayn’t accuse me of 
preaching what I don’t practise. Be patient, and be brave.—Good 
night, Captain Westwood.” 

‘Good night, me little R.A.,” said the Major. “O Caramba! 
There’s the sisther! Stop now—sure ye won’t mind half a kiss to an 
owld cahmpeener that’s owld enough to be yer father and manes ye 
no harm?” 

She could not prevent his touching her shoulder gently with his 
dirty red hand, but she turned her cheek quickly away, while the 
Captain hastily took his arm. 

Gerald returned to his mother triumphant, and full of adventure 
and the Major. But the Captain came back more utterly subdued 
and prostrate even than Olympia. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Where from the skies rain golden stars for showers, 
Where moths are meteors, and where birds are flowers ; 
Where Nature holds within her tangled fence 

A golden age, without its innocence ; 

And every hour, from noon to midnight, seems 

A tropic maze of sweet and bitter dreams— 

There the full life her fevered fancies form 

Is Love—and Love, a battle and a storm. 


Ir reference be made to any peerage of thirty years ago that gives 
genealogies as well as titles, it will be found that Arthur, tenth Earl 
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of Wendale and Forsyth’s patron, succeeded his father Richard, the 
ninth Earl, who was the second and youngest son of the eighth 
Earl, the elder brother of Richard having died abroad in his father’s 
lifetime and having left no issue. But there had been a time when 
it seemed grossly impossible that any son of Richard the ninth Earl 
would have ruled over the twin parishes of Beckfield and Gressford 
St. Mary. That elder brother whose death in foreign countries had 
to be proved by argument, deduction, and assumption, rather than 
by direct evidence, to the satisfaction of the House of Lords, by no 
means resembled one whom the gods love and who, therefore, 
die young. The Reverend George Westwood, now fellow, tutor, 
and dean of St. Kenelm’s, remembered his undergraduate contem- 
porary, Viscount Calmont of the same college, as a man made not 
only to live, but to live hard, with impunity. Indeed, it was a vain 
attempt on the part of poor Charley to keep equal stride with the 
son and heir of the then Earl of Wendale that brought him to such 
utter grief; so that the Westwoods had ample cause to remember 
the Lord Calmont of that day. Of course, Charley Westwood would 
have come to grief in any case; but there is no doubt that the 
emulation of the younger son of a country parson with the eldest 
son of one of the richest noblemen in England had much to do 
with the smashing up of this particular example of the earthen pot 
which insisted on going down the stream with the iron bowl. 

While Major Sullivan’s lieutenant, General Bolivar, was fighting 
for freedom or glory, or both, among the Andes of New Granada, 
the City of Buenos Ayres was patient, or impatient, under a spasm of 
peace called the “supreme dictatorship” of General Puyerredon. 
South American commerce had anything but a good time in those 
days ; but troubled waters breed good fishermen and big fishes, and 
among those who managed to make a very fair haul was Don Pedro 
Sanchez. 

At the edge of the city, in a street so narrow that two carts could 
just contrive to pass one another, stood a large house, which, like all 
its neighbours in the same street, was blind. Windows are to the 
physiognomy of houses what eyes are to men; and this house, to the 
few passers by, was nothing but a high brick wall, with two iron 
gratings in the first story instead of eyes, and, for a mouth, a closed 
gateway, large enough to admit with ease, and abreast, the two carts 
that could not pass one another in the road. In northern countries 
it would have been taken for a prison ; and it wore a gloomy air of its 
own even among its scarcely less prison-like companions. The doors 
of the gateway had long wanted paint ; the bars of the iron gratings 
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were rusted and exceptionally close together. Even with all the aid 
of a rope ladder, Almaviva would have found it barely possible to- 
have touched Rosina’s smallest finger-tip with his own. 

This house was divided from both its next door neighbours by 
a high wall, also of brick, that stretched along the street, and’ 
divided a garden from the road. The gateway led into a square 
courtyard, surrounded by the house on all its four sides. If the 
visitor went straight across the yard and through the true entrance to 
the house which fronted the gate, he would find on the ground-floor, 
immediately on his left hand, a room with bare walls and an un- 
covered brick floor, furnished with a chair or two, a table, and a 
large escritoire. Over the window of this room—also grated—hung 
the balcony of the upper story, which also ran round the courtyard, 
so that the room itself saw very little of the daylight. It is highly 
improbable that the visiter would have met with anybody to ask his. 
business until he reached this room. Here, however, at most hours 
of the day he would have found the tenant. 

This was Don Pedro Sanchez—a little, yellow-skinned, black-eyed 
Spaniard, looking as much like a priest as a merchant, and with a 
face shaved as cleanly, and with hair cropped as closely, as Forsyth 
the painter when he had just finished expiating the sins of Francis 
the forger. It is also certain that he would have been found either 
smoking a paper cigarette or manufacturing one. His favourite 
attitude, whether engaged in manufacture or consumption, was to 
lean back in his tilted chair, with his legs stretched out luxuriously 
on the table before him, and with his magnificent black eyes rolling 
from one corner of the ceiling to another. He was not always alone, 
however. 

Sometimes he received magnificent young officers, who came into 
the web, if it must be called so, with the gaiety of butterflies ; some- 
times brother merchants, who preferred a private interview with Don 
Pedro in the secrecy of his own solitary house to being seen con- 
versing with him publicly ; sometimes strangers to the city, who came 
and went with an air of mystery. But all, it must be presumed, left 
with less down on their wings than when they entered ; for there was 
no political change throughout the whole continent that did not 
somehow or other leave Don Pedro Sanchez a richer man than it 
found him. He was one of those lucky people who thrive on battles 
and blockades ; so that he was held in especial estimation among 
commercial circles, both at home and abroad. It was, no doubt, 
because he found it pay better that he, for the most part, waited for 
clients and customers at home, leaving a small body of clerks to 
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attend to his more ordinary mercantile affairs at his office among the 
shipping, where he carried on the business of a ship-broker and of an 
agent for several foreign firms. 

One particularly sultry morning, during the above-mentioned 
dictatorship, the companion of this prosperous merchant was a 
young man—a very young man—who was as much unlike Don 
Pedro as the most British of Britons can possibly be unlike the most 
Spanish of Spaniards. He was tall, full-chested, and broad-shouldered, 
without elegance or any promise of it, but with plenty of capacity for 
the development of flesh and muscle. His fair complexion, tanned 
coarsely into a perspiring crimson by that southern sun who is so 
kind to the brown skins born under his influence, but so pitiless 
to pink and white, belonged to features that were formed for the 
expression of easy and good-tempered placidity, though on the 
present occasion, whether by reason of the heat or of some more 
subtle cause, they wore anything but a look of comfort. Like Don 
Pedro, he was dressed coolly and loosely, as befitted the weather 
and the climate ; but instead of lounging in an arm-chair, he stood 
up respectfully, and held his sombrero in a large hand that fidgeted 
nervously round the brim. 

The merchant had removed his cigarette for a single moment when 
the young man entered. 

“Well, Juan?” he asked ; “the mails are in, then?” 

His voice was singularly soft and mild, and agreed well with his 
priest-like face and languid attitude. 

“Yes, sir; only one letter for us, though,” answered the young 
man, in ultra Saxon-Spanish. 

“ Well, well ; things are dull now, very dull—at least, for the ship- 
ping trade. From Bristol, I suppose? You've brought it, of course? 
Ah, yes; hides, tallow—that’s all clear enough ; translate it, and 
bring it me again as soon as it’s done ; and be more careful about it 
than you were about the last, if you will condescend so far for once 
in a way. Don’t let me blunder again into sending a cargo of 
chinchilla furs when they sent me an order for quinine. Well, you 
can't go very far wrong about hides and tallow, that’s one comfort. 
But what’s this? Here’s something that doesn’t look like business 
at all. What ugly stuff your English looks without a good sprinkling 
of your L’s and S’s and D’s.” 

“Do you—do you want me to read it for you now, sir?” 

“ Of course ; what else are you here for? It may be to say you’ve 
been blundering again, and it wasn’t quinine they wanted after all. 
If it turns out they want a score or so of imbeciles, I can send them 
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one, at any rate, without much expense or trouble. Come, what are 
you waiting for?” 

The clerk suffered himself to be bullied with singular resignation, 
considering his very obvious nationality. But he coloured up to the 
hair, and turned his hat, as well as the letter, round and round yet 
more nervously than before, while his master waited for him to begin 
with a half sarcastic air of mock patience, and twisted up another 
cigarette as if to kill the time. Perhaps the young Englishman was 
really apprehensive about his suggested connection with the contents 
of the letter—perhaps it was only that he missed his dictionary. In 
any case, it was not without much bungling, many long pauses and 
self-corrections, that he at last made Don Pedro understand as 
follows, omitting what related to the ordinary commercial correspon- 
dence about tallow and hides :— 

“We take occasion,” he read, “to recommend to your best atten- 
tion and good offices a young English nobleman, Lord Viscount 
Calmont, the eldest son and heir of one of our very greatest men. 
His lordship is about to travel in South America, with the view of 
studying the political and commercial affairs of the New World before 
entering Parliament ”—this puzzled the clerk terribly —‘“ and, desiring 
useful introductions, it has been our good fortune to be applied to as 
having correspondence with Buenos Ayres, and as being known to 
his lordship’s man of business. Viscount Calmont sails by the first 
packet, so he and this letter of advice will probably arrive together. 
His lordship will bring a letter of introduction to you in person, and 
any information and attention you can bestow will be esteemed as a 
great favour by, dear sir, yours, &c., CORBET AND FRENCH.” 

“ Todos los Santos !” exclaimed Don Pedro, for once dropping his 
air of nonchalance, throwing his legs from the table and sharpening 
his soft voice into sudden shrillness: ** Cuerpo del Diablo! are they 
mad, these Corbet and French of Bristol, England? Do they expect 
a poor merchant of La Plata, because he happens to be Hidalgo, to 
keep open house for kings and princes and all their jockeys and 
chamberlains besides? Yes, I know what these English noblemen 
are—gormandisers, all of them: and like master like man. Why 
you yourself, Juan, though you're not a nobleman, eat enough for 
three bishops at a meal. A fat kitchen makes a lean purse: I shall 
be eaten out of house and home. And my time—who’s to pay me 
for time? Have I nothing to do but dance after the heels of an idle 
young man, and let him waste my substance in riot and debauchery ? 
I’m hospitable enough—let a man be content with honest bread and 
radishes, and he’s welcome to mine. No—I'll have nothing to do 
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with him—not if he were King of Spain and the Indies, and his 
father Lord Mayor of Bristol.” 

Messrs. Corbet and French had apparently reckoned without their 
host, in the most literal sense of the expression, in assuming a South 
American merchant to be necessarily a mirror of tropical hospitality. 
The clerk said not a word—and, indeed, what was it to him ? 

“ Juan,” went on Don Pedro, with profuse and unnecessary gesticu- 
laiton, “ if anybody comes to the office say I’m at the Quinta—gone - 
to Cuba—anywhere you like, and shan’t be back for three months ; 
and tell the others to say the same. I’m not the English Consul, nor 
yet a valet de place, nor yet the keeper of an hotel.” 

“Yes, sir. And am I to write to Corbet and French the same?” 

“Imbecile! No. When you're as old as I am, young man, you'll 
find that fair words do butter parsnips. [I'll tell you what to wiite to 
Messrs. Corbet and French when you've translated the letter. Go.” 

But the clerk did not go. He moved one foot, indeed, but the 
other remained rooted to the floor, and his sombrero seemed to have 
become too heavy for him to raise. He blushed even more deeply 
than before. 

“ Sir ”—he began. 

“What is it? Anything more?” 

‘I want to speak to you, sir, about a matter—in fact, about myself 
—that is” 

“If you want more money, No. Times are bad, and you've got 
enough for everything but follies.” 

“T want no more moncy, sir.” 

“Then, sir, you’re not fit to be a man of business. That’s all I 
can say. If you don’t want money, you're richer than I.” 

“Sir,” began the clerk once more, with the air of a man who is 
trying hard to keep a very small quantity of courage from passing 
beyond the tips of his fingers, “I have come to speak to you about 
the Sejfiorita.” 

“The Sehorita? What Sefiorita? 1 don’t call to mind any ship 
of that name.” 

““T don’t mean a ship, sir. I mean” 

“Then what in the name of all the saints do you mean? What 
are sehoritas to me or I to sefioritas ?” 

“*T mean—Donna Olympia.” 

“Olympia? And what, pray, can you have to say about Olympia ?” 

““You must, sir, have seen enough of that young lady”’—— 

‘**Enough—of my own daughter? Most fathers do, I believe ; but 
still—well, suppose I have seen enough of her, what then ?” 
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“Enough, sir—I mean—to be aware—in fact, not to expect—in 
short—that nobody but her father can look upon that young lady 
with a father’s eyes.” 

So neat a turn, which astonished even its author by its unpre- 
meditated finish, gave him courage. He had not given himself credit 
for so much readiness of expression. ‘ With a father’s eyes,” he 
repeated. ‘Sir, I have not the happiness to be the father of Donna 
Olympia—I therefore wish to become her husband. I love her, sir, 
and if you”—-— 

“You ?—TZodos los Santos! You—a penniless office-clerk—a 
foreign heretic—an ass! Bah. Go back to your desk, and translate 
that letter about hides and tallow—write your sonnets about them, if 
you please. When I want a son-in-law, my dear Don Juan, I'll find 
one for myself—thanking your condescension for the intended 
honour all the same.” 

“But, sir! You don’t understand. I don’t wonder you are sur- 
prised—that is, I do wonder—but that’s all the same. I know the 
Sefiorita’s too good, and beautiful, and everything, for a king, and, as 
you say, I haven’t got much at present except my salary, but that will 
come. As for being a heretic, I’m a Protestant, and my father’s a 
clergyman. I’d let my wife do whatever she liked in that line—go 
to confession and everything. As for being an ass, sir, I’ll let that 
pass, because you're her father, and not because if anybody else 
called me one I wouldn’t show him that asses can kick as well as 
bray. Sir, if I’m an ass, I’m an English ass, and I’d kick out for 
Olympia—Donna Olympia—straight and hard, and live on thistles 
till I made her as rich as a Jew.” 

Don Pedro’s lip curled up into a prodigious sneer. 

“‘ Thistles—pleasant eating, served up with love-sauce, I dare say. 
I never tried. Nevertheless, for having called you ass I humbly 
apologise. _No—a man is no ass who, fancying his master to be rich 
—trich, indeed !—thinks it would be a comfortable sort of thing to be 
his master’s son-in-law. But many men, many minds. So you 
honestly think I am bound to have pinched and saved all my life long 
in order to hand over all the scrapings of five-and-thirty years to the 
first hungry clerk in my office who says, Stand and deliver? I think 
otherwise. I suppose you haven’t been rascal enough—I won't call 
you ass any more—to have been talking any of this nonsense to my 
daughter? You haven't been asking her to help you pick her father’s 
pocket in order to buy you something better than thistles ?” 

“You are Her father, sir: you may say what you please to me. 
I’m not rascal enough, any way, to tell you lies. I have spoken to 
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Donna Olympia. If it was wrong, I’m sorry : but I couldn’t help it, 
and if anybody else could, I don’t envy him. And if it hadn’t been 
for her answer, I wouldn’t have spoken to you.” 

The sneer did not leave Don Pedro’s lip, but an angry light rose 
into his magnificent eyes. If Donna Olympia’s eyes resembled those 
of her father, there was any amount of excuse for her lover’s want of 
self-command. 

“ And you dare to tell me that she” 

* That I have the unspeakable happiness to have obtained the love 
of the best, of the most beautiful, of the most adorable girl in all the 
world. Sir, you will not surely stand in the way of her happiness— 
and if you consent, you shall never repent having gained a son.” 

The merchant swung himself from his chair in a rage. 

“No, sir—once more you are not an ass. You area villain. You 
steal into my house with your Protestant cunning—you, the son of a 
heretic priest !—and abuse the kindness and hospitality of a Spanish 
gentleman. It is enough that you are a heretic: I would give my 
daughter to a negro slave sooner than to one who will bring her soul 
into hell-fire. You are a profligate, a robber, a foreign adventurer, a 
domestic traitor. My daughter’s husband must be a Christian, a 
Hidalgo, and one who needs no dowry. I can only do one thing. 
I forbid you my office, and if within a month you are still idling 
about Buenos Ayres I'll make the place too hot to hold you. I have 
some influence with the Dictator: and fathers can protect their 
daughters here, thank the saints—this isn’t New York or Bristol. 
Not a word more. Give me the letter: if I can’t read English like a 
John Bull, any way I shan’t make any mistake between Chinchilla 
and Chinchona—no, nor between fools and rogues. A burned dog 
fears the fire.” 

“ Sir, I have said you are Her father. But ”—— 

“No threats, Mr. John Bull! I fear no bullies. If you are going 
to ask to see my daughter again, No. Not even to say Good-bye. 
If you are going to ask for your wages, go to the cashier. If you are 
going down on your knees, don’t: if you are going off, go. Caballero, 
I wish you don voyage.” 

He bowed profoundly, resumed his seat and his cigarette, and sent 
his eyes up again to the flies on the ceiling. The clerk, though he 
had shown but little tact either in his choice of a season for his pro- 
posal or in his manner of making it, had sense enough to see that it 
was of no use to waste words upon such a statue of deliberate in- 
attention. Don Pedro’s chair was slightly tipped back from the 
table on which his legs rested, and it would have been the easiest 
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thing possible to send, with a touch, both the chair and its contents 
upon the floor. The opportunity was tempting to one whose 
respectful wooing had ended in his being called both rogue and fool. 
But this, also, would have been useless, as well as unkind to Donna 
Olympia. The clerk accordingly took the wiser course of throwing 
the letter upon the table, holding his tongue, and going away. He 
was neither eloquent nor impulsive, as no doubt Don Pedro knew. 

The Spaniard, as soon as his ex-clerk had gone, threw off his 
listless attitude. He sat down at the table, and studied, like an in- 
dustrious schoolboy over his exercise, the letter of which he had 
already learned the general sense. At iast he rang a hand-bell, which 
was answered by a negro, whom he bade tell the Sefiorita that he 
wished to speak with her immediately. In a few minutes the 
Seforita came. 

The magnificent black eyes of Don Pedro were not degenerate in 
his only daughter. But, transferred from the face of an elderly man 
to that of a young girl, what a new and wonderful wealth of deep 
shade as well as of glowing light they had drawn to themselves from 
the woman’s well in Nature’s garden! No wonder that the poor 
English clerk’s heart had proved tinder to two such flames : they 
would have turned the Great Pyramid itself into a volcano. There 
might be genius within them, or there might be folly : there might be 
truth or treachery, gentleness or cruelty, depth of nature or frivolity 
—they could in any case belie nothing, for they spoke of nothing but 
their own triumphant glory. Their beauty did not lie in expression, 
but in mere depth and brilliancy. It might have been difficult for an 
observer to be cold-blooded enough to speculate, in their presence, 
upon the nature of the passion that their owner would inspire : but, 
if he himself failed to feel their influence, to predict the nature of 
their effect upon warmer pulses or weaker hearts would not be hard. 
Most women, however glaringly beautiful, need to use their beauty 
more or less actively to achieve a complete triumph, and that takes 
time. But she would triumph at the first moment, or not at all: 
and, if she failed, the eyes that met hers without flinching would 
have proved themselves proof against the actual lightning of the skies. 
For the rest, her face was more than beautiful enough to have been 
able to dispense with such bewildering aids in a climate where 
woman requires but few weapons wherewith to subdue the weaker 
sex beyond youth and a complete set of features and limbs. She was 
a thorough Spaniard, of the type familiar to the memories or to the 
imaginations of us all, but with the addition of an indescribable grace 
that belongs not to the living forms or the pictures of Old 
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Spain. Something besides} the blue blood on which her father 
the money-lender plumed himself must have run in her veins: 
the rich crimson of her cheek and<the soft undulation of every move- 
ment and attitude spoke of a more tropic fluid even than that which 
corrupts the samgre asu/ by enriching it with the warmer blood of 
Hebrews or of Moors. Her father’s clerk was very young : and even 
had he been older and wiser,§{no further excuse is needed for the 
trespass of his heart into a life that should have been devoted to hides 
and tallow. He had only confounded a drug and a fur, or rather 
only a couple of the letters of the alphabet. An astronomer, under 
the same influence, might have mistaken a rush-light for the sun, and 
yet have had no cause for shame. 

“Olympia,” began Don Pedro abruptly, “I have been thinking 
that you want change of air. All the world is in the country for the 
hot weather, and though I’m chained here, why should you be 
sacrificed to business? And, @ fropos, just as I was thinking about 
it, what should come but a letter from your aunt at Santa Fé.” 

She was floating into the room rather languidly when the word 
brought her up with a start and change of colour. 

“* Ah, I see it pleases you to hear of your aunt at Santa Fé! and 
it is always so fresh and cool up there while we are broiling down 
here.” 

** But I like the heat and I hate the cold—and I am too old to go 
back to the convent now. I would rather wait till we can go together 
to the Quinta—indeed I would. Iam quite well here, and it was 
always so wretchedly dull at that horrible Santa Fé.” 

“ What !—with that holy woman your aunt, who has been like a 
mother to you? Not duller than here, I suppose, with a plodding 
old father who can’t afford to take you to the theatre from carnival 
to carnival? You used always to be glad enough to go to Santa 
Fé a year ago.” 

The crimson in her cheek deepened. “Once isn’t always,” she 
said, laying her hand on his shoulder. “I didn’t know my father 
then.” ‘ 

“You didn’t know—your father, eh? Hm! Well, you are a good 
girl, Olympia—a very good girl Still, you knew your aunt just as. 
well as now. So you'd rather not go back to your old home at Santa 
Fé. Why?” 

She was quite ready to answer, but he allowed her no time. 

“* Because, you would say, you are there in a prison: because you 
are not allowed to go outside the gates without one of the sisters at 
your side : because the confessor is old, and ugly, and deaf, and is 
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anything but pleasant in his ways : because the days are insufferably 
long : because though your aunt is a saint, considered as a superior, 
yet, considered as a woman, she is an old scold, and bedridden to boot, 
who expects you to sit by her pillow and read Latin to her, between the 
scoldings, for ten hours a day? Because you can’t send a message 
without her knowing it, and because you have to live on bread and 
weak tea in a place where nobody isn’t both a saint and—and —we'l, 
a very old nun? Aha, I see your keeping company with an old 
Voltairean like me has already put you out of conceit with your 
schooldays. Ouxf/ I’ve sickened myself with my own picture. And 
yet—well, you do want change of air.” 

“ Father—what can you mean?” 

“Well, well. Never mind, my dear, if you’d really rather not go. 
—By the way, I’ve just been getting rid of that impudent fellow Juan 
—my English clerk, you know. He was fool enough to think I'd 
been saving up my doubloons for him, and my daughter into the 
bargain. So I just advised him to go back where fools and their 
money are easier parted than in most places I know, including 
Buenos Ayres. And I will say for the young man that he took my 
hint with an intelligence that makes me fear I had underrated his 
capacities for a man of business after all.” He yawned, and lighted 
another cigarette. ‘‘ Don’t you feel honoured by such a proposal ? 
No doubt he'll sail by the next mail, unless he wants to get into 
trouble. So you’d rather not go back to Santa Fé? Well, I can’t say 
you're wrong. I'll think it out over my si@¢a. I shall soon be able 
to make up my mind if you really want change of air, or if it’s only 
my fancy. Only remember this, my dear, that if I really find you 
want change, why then to Santa Fé you go.” 

That Don Pedro Sanchez, spider and man manager by profession, 
was an exceedingly clever fellow—in his own estimation—is clear 
enough. Whether he was equally so in fact must depend upon what 
people call clever. Many men who can make a fortune in no time 
by shuffling the purses and playing pitch and toss with the passions 
and motives of their fellows have been the most signal blunderers 
over a simple game of patience played against the brain of a young 
girl who has scarcely left the convent or the school-room. At any 
rate he enjoyed his siesta with the comfortable feeling that he had 
satisfactorily torn up by the roots his daughter’s objectionable flirta- 
tion with his good-looking foreign clerk, and had at the same time 
sO managed matters as to have sealed his daughter’s lips on the sub- 
ject and to have thus avoided protests and scenes. Donna Olympia 
had no doubt been taught by experience that a single word of objec- 
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tion or explanation on her part would have been the warrant for her 
immediate exile to Santa Fé. 

So she, like her lover, hung her head and retired without a word. 

But who is the type of the Guardian in such cases? Don Bartolo. 
And Don Bartolo somehow never will learn that those gentle 
Rosinas who obey in silence without a pout or a frown are invariably 
unmanageable exactly in proportion to their docility. Donna 
Olympia said not a word: but she sat down and wrote twenty. 
Later in the afternoon she took advantage of her father being still 
asleep to pay a little visit—she left word with the old woman who 
acted partly as lady’s maid and partly as duenna that it was to a lady 
friend who lived not far from the Plaza de la Vittoria. Now the Plaza 
de la Vittoria, as everybody knows, is close to the river, so it was 
the most natural thing in the world if two people, one coming from 
the harbour and the other from the town, should meet there by 
-accident, especially if the accident was not left entirely to the chance 
of an unexpected encounter. It was certainly hard that the lover 
should have been dismissed without a word of good-bye—and 
possibly, had Don Pedro permitted an engagement on condition of 
one years absence, he might have shown himself a much 
cleverer man even than he believed himself to be. As things were, 
he had thrown away all claim to consideration on the part of the 
lover, and had terrified the girl into taking her own happiness into 
her own hands. 

Meanwhile, one at least of Don Pedro’s expectations had been 
thrown to the ground. While he was imagining to himself a sort of 
royal progress in the arrival of a great English nobleman at Buenos 
Ayres, the Lord Calmont of fact, and not of the Spaniard’s fertile 
fancy, was landing quietly and unnoticed in the harbour. So far 
from being attended by a legion of feudal retainers, as Don Pedro 
professed to suppose, Lord Wendale’s heir had not even a 
single servant with him to increase the burden of his own appetite 
upon the hospitality of La Plata. It is doubtful if the merchant 
would have recognised anybody above the commercial traveller class 
in the unassuming, almost plain-looking young man who came ashore 
just like any other passenger in a suit of serviceable tzavelling clothes 
and without any attempt to obtain exceptional deference. He was 
of about the same age as Don Pedro’s English clerk, or perhaps a 
year or two older: but he was shorter by nearly a head, was less 
stoutly and broadly made, and had no pretensions whatever to the 
title of a handsome man. His features were of the irregular outline, 
belonging to no classification of Greek, Roman, Norman, or Saxon, 
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that is sure to grow harsh and rugged with age. They were only 
redeemed by youth from having already become positively plain and 
by a prospective earldom from being called so. But they wore the 
bright and self-reliant expression of one who observantly and intelli- 
gently enjoys an active life, and who is excellently well satisfied with 
the world at large and with himself as a part of it. Some people are 
content with the world because they are content with themselves : 
others are content with themselves because they are content with the 
world. Lord Calmont was one of the latter class, and this difference 
in the place of a “ because” denotes a wider difference in temper and 
character than could be expressed by a psychological dissertation ten 
yards long. His grey eyes and his brow, full at the line of the eye- 
brows, were those of a quick and habitual observer : a phrenologist 
who happened to be acquainted with his tastes would have credited 
him with ample organs of form and colour. His lips somehow, though 
it is hard to explain how, gave the impression of one who observes in 
order to be pleased with what he finds—who looks out for all the sun- 
lights in order to grasp them, and for all the shadows in order to 
avoid them. For the rest, in look and make, he was one whom a 
man or woman might easily pass by without a second glance, but 
whom either would instinctively like to see at hand when there was 
need of a clear head or ready hand. The reader who happens to 
recollect the portrait of the Earl of Wendale who served Francis the 
forger for his model of the Black Prince at Poitiers and Gressford St. 
Mary, will be disposed to hold that the earldom of Wendale had 
considerably improved in point of personal beauty. But those who 
were oid enough to remember the Lord Calmont who went to Buenos 
Ayres, and who compared the two young men, were unanimous in 
their preference for the Lord Calmont who should have been Lord 
Wendale, without being able to say why. 

The landing was delayed by various tedious formalities, and it was 
not till late in the day that he was fairly on shore. No extraordinary 
adventure signalised his arrival in the new world which he had come 
to study ; nor is there any need to recapitulate for the thousandth 
time the emotions that strike every one who has travelled iittlke— 
there used to be such people—on finding himself face to face with 
the foreign port which he has made up his mind is to prove the main 
gate of all the new and wonderful. Of course Beckfield and Oxford 
now seemed like dim recollections of a past life. He enjoyed the 
glorious sensation—glorious, at least, until custom and experience 
make it as sad as all glory—of being alone in the whole wide world, 
with nothing to do but accept and enjoy whatever came with the 
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hour ; and, if adventures are to the adventurous, then it was certain 
that, in that land of adventure, adventures would come all in good 
time. 

His first event was slight enough. During the long voyage, and a 
whole month before it, he had made himself what he considered an 
excellent Spanish scholar ; and now, as soon as he had real occasion 
to reduce his grammar and exercises to practice, not a word would 
come. He had succeeded in making an official thoroughly mis- 
understand his meaning, and was struggling in vain to get out of the 
linguistic quagmire into which he had fallen over tongue and ears, 
when, happening to look round in search of a truant substantive, he 
saw what a traveller of his stamp generally least wishes to see—the 
face of an unmitigated compatriot to break the charm of being in a 
wholly new world. But the Saxon face was welcome now, and he 
turned to his brother Englishman joyfully, as if he had met a friend. 

“Tam not wrong in thinking I have met a fellow-countryman ?” 
he asked, with a smile at his own humiliation. “If you can spare a 
moment, please lend me a few nouns and verbs. I thought myself 
a regular Castilian till to-day, and I turn out to be nothing but a 
cockney.” 

Lord Calmont spoke cordially. Don Pedro’s ex-clerk—for it was 
he—made no direct answer, but stared at the new comer for a 
moment, and then interpreted for him as though going through a 
disagreeable task under protest. He assumed as a matter of course 
that the newly-arrived Englishman could be no other than Lord Cal- 
mont; and to be called upon to do a service to one who had all the 
wealth he wanted, and who was about to become acquainted not 
only with his lost Olympia, but with Olympia’s father, was a cruel 
sting of fate which, at that moment, he might fairly have been spared. 
It was not likely that the heir of an English earldom would seek to 
turn the pretty daughter of a foreign money-lender into a countess 
simply because she had large black eyes. Moreover, Don Pedro had 
been particularly strong in his objection to a heretic son-in-law. But 
then the clerk felt that if he were a king he would make Donna 
Olympia a queen for the sake of her very eyelashes ; and his morn- 
ing’s quarrel had led him to set down her father as little better than 
an old humbug. Altogether he felt a strong desire—of course, only 
in theory—to kick Lord Calmont into the Plata instead of serving 
him as interpreter. 

“Thanks,” said Lord Calmont, unaware of the relation which 
prophetic jealousy had established between himself and an utter 
stranger at the first moment of his arrival in a foreign country. “I 
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am very much obliged indeed. I suppose you live here?” He 
was too inexperienced a traveller to fight shy of strangers, and his 
heart instinctively warmed to one who had not only got him out of a 
mess, but with whom he could talk for a while in his own tongue. 
“Come with me to my hotel, if you’re not too busy, and tell me 
what’s the best thing to drink here. I’m as thirsty as a man can be, 
and I have lost my faith in Cervantes or Lope de Vega to help me 
even to a bottle of wine.” 

Before the clerk could answer, a small mulatto boy came running 
up, and put a slip of paper into his hand. He started, read it eagerly, 
and a sudden light came over a face to which, up to that moment, 
the faintest possibility of a smile had seemed unknown. Without 
seeming to notice Lord Calmont’s presence, he read the note again, 
without a word of apology. 

Lord Calmont waited in silence, and then repeated his invitation. 

“ Oh—ah—yes, my lord,” said the clerk, waking up. “ You are 
very good indeed, but I have an engagement—most pressing ;” and 
so, scarcely taking time to raise his hat, he walked away. 

“A genial sort of fellow-countryman,” thought Tord Calmont, 
without noticing that his title was known. “Well, that’s our 
character abroad, I believe, and so I suppose we’ve earned it. I 
didn’t want the fellow to fall on my neck, of course, but there are 
other ways of behaving like a bear than hugging.” So he went to his. 
hotel, and soon found out how to eat and drink alone. 

After dinner he substituted a walk in the streets for the national 
stesta. Indeed the latter had now been over long ago, and, except 
in the business part of the city, all Buenos Ayres was awake and 
alive. The walk was in itself a romance, or at least it was taken in 
an atmosphere from which romances may be expected to spring. 
His hotel was close to the principal Plaza, and he had only to 
leave the court-yard in order to find himself assisting at a grand 
ballet of at least three-quarters of the world, of all shades of 
colour, from black to white, and of every sort of costume, from 
military uniforms to semi-nakedness. Ragged mulattos driving water 
- carts drawn by oxen, quadroons and octoroons rivalling one another 
now in rags and now in finery; half-breed Indians and degenerate 
whites who looked mean and common among the more picturesque 
elements of the mass: native soldiers, foreign sailors, and priests, 
moved across the square or lounged under the colonnades. Every 
now and then Lord Calmont met a more striking figure still. Now 
it was a whole-blooded Indian merchant, naked save for a coloured 
skirt round the loins, a scarf over the shoulders, and a white fillet 
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round the scowling brow beneath which the long, straight hair fell to 
the back and breast ; now it was a Gaucho from the Pampas, looking 
round him upon all this town life with the contempt of a free man 
who lives on horseback in the open air, and only visits the city to 
throw away in furious pleasure the dollars he has gained by a life to 
which that of an old moss-trooper was child’s play. The first of these 
wild cavaliers whom he encountered was a finished picture by Salvator 
Rosa. ‘This was a tall, moustachioed, olive-faced fellow, who stalked 
through the Plaza as if all Buenos Ayres were his own. He wore a 
<loth jacket, over which he had thrown the poncho, that was to him 
what the top-coat had been to Major Sullivan, with the air of a 
grandee of the first class. His sheepskin breeches and silver-spurred 
riding boots, made by simply transferring the hide from a horse’s 
hind leg to his own, left the knee bare. His head was covered with 
a wide sombrero, from beneath which the ends of a scarlet handker- 
chief fell over his hair and shoulders. Silver buckles held his clothes 
together, and silver studs marked the handle of the long, dagger-like 
knife that was stuck through his leather belt and worn so that all 
men might see and beware. By his side moved a very different 
figure. This was a slender young man dressed in the very height of 
creole fashion, whose head scarcely reached the other’s broad 
shoulders, and who, in point of muscle, looked as if he might be 
crushed like a thread-paper in a commonly strong hand. His com- 
plexion was not, like most of those which Lord Calmont had seen, 
either brown, black, or white, but an indescribable kind of dusky 
grey ; his hair, elaborately cut and curled, was jet black, long like an 
Indian’s and yet crisp like a quadroon’s ; his lips were at the same 
time thin and large; his eyes were black, quick, and piercing, his 
forehead mean, and his small features as much like those of a cat as 
those of a man. The general air of those who thronged the Plaza 
was either careless or languid ; but the companion of the Gaucho 
looked awake, nervous and eager, like a lean panther who is ever 
prepared to spring even when out of sight both of his hunter and of his 
prey. It was his dress alone that connected him with the known 
races of mankind, for even the quick intelligence of his eyes was of 
the same order that may be seen every day in the speaking faces of 
cats and tigers—it was too quick, too intelligent, too purely mental 
and animal to belong to creatures with silent human souls. He wore 
a short cloak, thrown open to display at least three gold watch-guards 
and a red flower in his button-hole. His dark, supple fingers were 
resplendent with a profusion of rings and flourished a gold-headed 
and tasselled cane. Had Lord Calmont been an experienced 
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ethnologist, he would have recognised yet another specimen of the 
human race to add to his already increased collection. He would 
have noted the mongrel of the Parana and the Niger—an inheritor 
of the vices of two savage races untempered by any admixture of 
European lymph, who had managed to lacquer over his natural 
instincts with the vices of tropical civilisation besides. The Gaucho 
looked able to devour a hundred such ; but if, as was likely enough, 
the two were on their way to some place where money might be lost 
and won, it was not the Zambi—as such half-breeds are called— 
who was the most likely to be devoured. 

So much for the two figures that most prominently caught the 
Englishman’s observant and naturally artistic eyes. But his obser- 
vation was very far from resting there. Gauchos, Zambis, Metis, 
mulattos, octoroons, quadroons, negroes, water-carriers, soldiers, sailors, 
beggars, Indians, priests, and market-women were all very well as a 
first picture of Buenos Ayres when it was less like all other places 
than it is now; but these, however picturesque, did not form the true 
charm of the Plaza. The creole ladies did not import villainous 
French fashions in those days; and Lord Calmont was at 
once initiated into the world of the mantilla and the fan. Even 
if he failed to learn the complications of South American politics, the 
trouble of the journey was at once doubly repaid. 

So he strolled on and on, more and more interested at every step 
of the way, through street and square, past church and public 
building, without vulgarising the novelty of what he saw by asking 2 
single question of anybody as to where he was or what he saw, till, 
without the warning given in northern climates, the light of the hot 
afternoon sank and died away. Then he learned something else— 
that he who is too proud or too poetically minded to go through the 
prosaic form of asking his way at the beginning may find that, 
when he condescends to have the will, he may have lost the 
power. 

He was still in the city. But he was no longer among the paved 
streets or among its inhabitants. The road was broader than any of 
the steep and narrow lanes through which he had wandered after 
leaving the Plaza, while the blind faced, one-storied houses that lined 
it on either side were growing fewer and farther between. He suddenly 
stopped, and became conscious that, since he had passed through 
the labyrinth by daylight and in a dream, it would be manifestly 
impossible for him to retrace his steps by night and awake without 
a guide. He was not displeased, however : he wanted an adventure, 
and to lose one’s way for an hour or two in a strange city is better 
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than none at all. Such chances are as welcome to the true traveller 
in modern days as real danger used to be to the travellers of old. 

Just as he was lighting a cigar before setting out on his return to 
the streets in order to find some one who might understand his 
Spanish well enough to direct him to the Plaza de la Vittoria, a lady, 
whose face was carefully hidden by her lace veil, approached him at 
a quick pace; and he was quite ready and willing to feel that so 
graceful a step and turn of the shoulders marked her out as the 
chance passenger of all others best qualified to put him in the right 
way. He had politely taken off his hat and was thinking as quickly 
as he could how to address her in the most courteous Castilian. But 
he was disappointed. She only quickened her pace, and was out of 
speaking distance before he had time to call the first word to his 
tongue. 

The evening was so soft and beautiful, Lord Calmont was so young 
and so excited with his first realisation of a southern dream, the girl, 
though he had not caught a glimpse of her face, was so obviously in 
her carriage the queen of all the Mantillas, that it was impossible 
for him, without self-reproach, to return to his hotel in ignorance of 
the very colour of her eyes. He did not give a deliberate thought to 
the matter, but merely continued his stroll along the high-road—not 
following her exactly, and yet not turning back as if he had met a 
lion in the path instead of a young woman. At all events it was more 
in accordance with his present mood to prefer taking the same direc- 
tion as a pair of pretty feet-—so much he had seen—to taking the 
opposite. He had no intention of making more opportunities than 
he might happen to find—indeed, he had no conscious intention of 
any sort beyond postponing for a few unimportant minutes the return 
to his hotel. No doubt there was some subtler attraction, for he had 
that evening seen some scores of pretty feet, and yet had felt no par- 
ticular impulse to follow any but these. 

When one has already lost one’s way, however, a pair of pretty feet 
are by no means the best of all possible guides for finding itagain. The 
long heels and flat soles of a negro would have been more useful 
under the circumstances than the foot of Cinderella. Still the few 
minutes’ additional walk in the trail of an unknown lady, who ought 
to be beautiful, under the beams of the Southern Cross might serve 
to prevent his first experience of Buenos Ayres being quite so ad- 
ventureless as if he had only landed at Boulogne. So on he 
lounged, with his cigar in his mouth and his hands in his trousers 
pockets, after the manner and custom of his country, dreaming of 
nothing in particular and thinking of nothing at all, while the night 
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breeze began to spring up and the stars to multiply, till it seemed 
disgreceful, under their light, to look upon beds and suppers as the 
all-important things they really are. At last, however, even Lord 
Calmont, though disposed to walk as far as the Andes, began to think 
his aimless pursuit of the Mantilla something like a goose-chase in 
which the title referred to the hunter instead of the quarry. In short, 
he began to feel hungry. 

Once more he was about to turnn—when, lo! the hoped-for 


adventure came. 


The road was, for some distance at least, as straight as a highway 
in Prussia, so that the gradual approach of two figures was plainly 
visible while the figures themselves were still far off: nor, though it 
was night, did Lord Calmont fail to recognise in the moonlight the 
two men whose peculiar picturesqueness he had admired with the eye 


-of a painter an hour or two ago—the Gaucho and his companion the 


Zambi. At any rate these, if not the same, were another Gaucho and 


another Zambi, as like the first pair as a couple of twins or fetches. 


They were of course coming towards the lady of the veil: and, the 
nearer they came, the plainer it was to see that the Gaucho had not 
spent the time quite so temperately as became one who doubtless 
plumed himself on belonging to the soberest of all European races. 
But, however things might have gone with the stronger man, 
the Zambi still undulated onwards with the same light and elastic 


‘step, and guided his companion more safely along the broken foot- 


path than he had probably conducted him that day in other ways. 
The Gaucho was shouting out a song so loudly that his refrain must 
have been audible for a quarter of a mile—something about some 
Pepita with coral lips and sun-bright eyes. If truth is in wine, the 
Gaucho’s heart was tender, and was running upon Pepitas. 

Something made Lord Calmont quicken his own pace and take his 
fists from his pockets. It was just as well he did so, for the lady 
found it far less easy to pass the Spaniard than she had found it to 
pass the Englishman. The Gaucho was no doubt piqued and 
offended by the very evident care she took to give him the wall in 
passing. He shook his friend off, swung to one side, and, in a 
moment, had thrown his arm round the neck of the girl, who set up 
a shrill scream. 

Lord Calmont ran forward as fast as any man could run, and was 
just in time to give the Gaucho a considerable surprise. His lips, 
instead of meeting the soft cheek of a sefiorita, crashed against the 
hard knuckles of an Englishman. He recoiled with a loud oath, and 
his hand, leaving the girl’s shoulder, flew to the long silver-handled 
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knife that was stuck in his belt so as to be ready to strike anything or 
anybody at a moment's notice, from an ox toa Patagonian. The 
lady ran behind her unlooked-for champion, who stood before her in 
a certain attitude that he had learned at Oxford and that he knew, by 
practice as well as theory, rendered him a match for any odds of size 
or strength, short of two to one. 

Nor did his opponents, though there were two of them, seem likely 
to take advantage of their numbers. One of them, at least, was 
sober. The Zambi, it is true, had made no attempt to protect the 
young lady; but then a dandy of his feeble build could not be 
expected to put himself bodily in the way of the caprices of a giant 
like the Gaucho. He leaned against the wall, covered his face with 
the end of his cloak, and counselled prudence. 

“ Be off, Pablo,” he said, in a hurried whisper to his friend. “ The 
seforita belongs to you know who, who can buy you the garotte if 
you go beyond your bargain. You know best if you care for an 
interview with the alcalde; steady your heels and run for it; the 
Yankee will have enough to do with looking after the seforita, unless 
you very much wish him to remember your face when he sees you 
again.” 

Had Lord Calmont been a master of the politics of the place 
instead of an unmatriculated student, he would have conjectured 
from the words of the half-breed, which his quickened biood enabled 
him to catch sufficiently well, that the latter had reasons of his own, 
beyond those of ordinary prudence, for keeping clear of a brawl that 
might fall under the cognisance of the authorities, and therefore for 
avoiding any possible witness or informer. But the Gaucho was as 
much less timid, or prudent, as he was certainly less sober. 

“Let him look on me and weicome,” he said. “He has struck 
a Hidalgo, so it matters not what he sees, for he looks on any man 
for the last time.” With this vaunt, he drew his knife, and came on 
like a Cornish giant upon—well, on the giant killer. 

He had not reached close quarters when one well-delivered blow 
struck the knife from his hand, and another, equally well thrown into 
his face, was followed instantly by a third, which sent him reeling 
down into the road. The lady screamed out again, but did not 
move—she was either too frightened or too fascinated by the battle. 
Lord Calmont, as the Gaucho struggled to his feet, picked up the 
knife and broke the blade ; and then, not caring to exercise unneces- 
sary forbearance with a would-be assassin, suddenly secured the arm 
of the half-stunned and wholly bewildered Gaucho by a grip, well 
known to constables, that places a prisoner in the dilemma of having 
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to choose between passive obedience and a broken arm. Superior 
sobriety had, of course, rendered his victory easier, but still the com- 
plete conquest of a small man’s naked fist over a large man’s naked 
knife was too signal not to make him excusably proud of his feat of 
arms. 

“Now,” he said, with a smile, “I think you will know me again, 
and I am sure I shall know you. Pray go home at once, mademoi- 
selle,” he said to the young lady ; “I can manage very well, you see, 
till you are out of harm’s way. As for you, my friend, I don’t mean 
by any means to look on your face for the last time. From some- 
thing your friend let drop I fancy you’re somebody whom the alcalde, 
or whoever it is, will be glad to be introduced to; and though I 
don’t care about that, I do care that young ladies should not run any 
more risk of meeting you in a dark road.” 

He naturally supposed that the Zambi had preferred the safety of 
flight to mixing himself up in the affair by aiding his friend. But 
scarcely had the last words left his lips than something happened 
which he could scarcely afterwards remember, far less describe. 

As though all that had taken place that day had been a confused 
dream, a sudden darkness came over his eyes, and a rush, as of a 
thousand roaring waves, through his ears. It is not unusual to wake 
from an exceptionally vivid dream with the sensation of falling 
through space till the sleeper is brought with a hard shock to the 
ground. Lord Calmont fell through a thousand feet, at least ; and 
when he woke, the Gaucho, the Zambi, the sefiorita, the stars, the 
road itself had all faded away, and his eyes met nothing more 
than a whitewashed ceiling. It was all as if he had indeed been 
dreaming a dream, and had been called for chapel more abruptly than 
usual by his scout at St. Kenelim’s. 


(To be continued.) 
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2 CIENCE against dogma, freedom against tradition, civil 
‘N al, law against clerical rules, lay society against sacerdotal 
©) and monastic institutions—such, according to the schools 
SAA of liberal thought, is the campaign on which the two great 
armies represented by Prince Bismarck and Pio Nono have entered. 
There is a lower ground of conflict—that of north against south, of 
Berlin against Rome, of native against alien ; on which lower ground 
the battle is certain, in such practical hands as those of Bismarck and 
Falk, assisted by such old Catholic allies as Petri, to be fought out 
as fiercely as on the upper levels. But the point of interest for us in 
England, and for our cousins in America, lies in the fact that a new 
Germany is in conflict with a new Papacy. The Germany conse- 
crated by Sadowa and crowned at Versailles is in arms against the 
Papacy created by the Syllabus and accepted by the Council of the 
Vatican. If Archbishop Manning will permit a lay writer to say so 
much, without incurring ban and curse as ‘‘an accomplice in acts 
of tyranny,” the issues of this campaign concern the whole human 
race as well as German patriots and Italian priests. 

It is a great mistake to assume, with some of the speakers at 
St. James’s Hall, that this conflict is a new affair. Neither Count 
Miecislaus de Ledochowski nor Dr. Paul Melchers is the first 
prelate of his diocese who has come into collision with the lay and 
Lutheran power established in Berlin. In 1837 Baron Droste zu 
Vischering, Archbishop of Cologne, was arrested by the present 
Kaiser’s father for his opposition to State legislation with regard 
to mixed marriages. He was carried to Minden with his secretary, 
Dr. Michaelis. Martin von Dunin, Archbishop of Gnesen and 
Posen, took the same line of opposition as his brother ecclesiastic. 
The Bishops of Miinster, Paderhorn, and other places wrote addresses, 
and such laymen as they could control supported Baron Droste in 
his sufferings ; but the archbishop lay in gaol for years, and never 
saw his archi-diocess again. On the death of Friedrich Wilhelm the 
Third, in 1840, the new King softened towards the prisoner, who was 
liberated in the following year. He went to live in Miinster, of 
which city he had been bishop in his earlier days, and there, in 1845, 
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he died. Martin von Dunin was no less unlucky. Lodged in the 
fortress of Kolberg, in Pomerania, he remained until the accession of 
Friedrich Wilhelm the Fourth, when he was suffered to go home. 
His health was broken, and he died in the year following his libera- 
tion. These events occurred in Germany when the present Kaiser 
was a man of middle age. 

“Your last contention with the Church was only half a victory, 
and you will not be wise to underrate an enemy so strong in his great 
antiquity, in his wide diffusion, in his means of acting on the con- 
sciences of men.” 

“Excuse me,” answered an” Imperial chamberlain, to whom these 
cautions were addressed, “I trust it has not been our failing to des- 
pise an enemy with whom we were about to close in strife. We look 
on a contention with the Papacy as a serious thing, requiring us to 
use our utmost foresight, and to put out all our power.” 

In any other capital than Berlin a chamberlain would hardly be a 
man from whom a stranger would seek to gain political knowledge ; 
but Berlin is the city of Frederick the Great as well as of Kaiser 
Wilhelm, and a gentleman who wears a golden key in the most 
learned Court of Europe is oftener a distinguished scholar or diplo- 
matist than an elegant and feeble nobody. My comrade was a 
writer of illustrious name, to which his own research has added a 
new glory. 

“We shall try,” he said, “ to guard against illusions in our fight with 
sacerdotal Rome, even as we strove to keep ourselves outside the circle 
of self-deception in our struggle with the old Germanic League and with 
the new Napoleonic Empire. We were studious in these efforts not to 
underrate our foe, and we are still more careful not to do so when 
the ends we seek are higher and the roads we have to climb more 
difficult. On a material field the problem to be solved is easy. You 
have but to learn your own weakness and the enemy’s strength: the 
question whether you will close is settled very much as an engineer 
determines whether with such and such materials he can build a dyke 
or bridge a chasm.” 

“That science is supposed to be the genius of your people and 
the method of your progress.” 

“ Those who judge us in that light are not far wrong ; but is there 
not a fixed idea in the minds of many persons beyond the Rhine— 
and even beyond the Straits of Dover—that our recent victories were 
owing mainly to the daring and aggressive genius of a single man?” 

“It is so partially—may be so generally. In Paris, London, and 


New York many persons, perhaps a majority of persons, look on the 
v2 
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new Protestant empire as little more substantial than a Form created 
by an accident out of chaos, which another accident may resolve into 
a second chaos.” 

“ And they think that Prince Bismarck is that accident? They 
talk as though it were a question only of a man against a country or 
a Church; of Bismarck against France; of Bismarck against the 
Papacy ; and fancy that because a man dies soon, while a nation 
and a Church live long, the survivor must obtain the upper hand ? 
That is a great and perhaps a fatal error, one that an English 
reader, who can trace the growth of a people in the north of Ger- 
many—a people armed and educated—from the days when the 
Teutonic knights rode out among the Wends and Letts, onward to 
the day when the Protestant democracy was crowned in the person 
of Kaiser Wilhelm in the State apartments of Versailles, should 
never make. Bismarck is no accident, unless you would contend 
that Pitt and Peel, Canning and Gladstone, are accidents. Our 
growth is in the nation ; not in individual men. With us the man is 
little, and the system much. We move along the line, and with a due 
regard to means and ends. A policy of hazard and adventure is 
against our habit and our disposition. We like to see before we leap. 
A light and feminine people like the French may call us slow: a 
masculine brain is always slow. We like to weigh before we speak, 
to arm before we march, to earn before we spend. Before we know 
our strength it is not easy for a man, however gifted with the power 
of speech, to make us lift an arm and challenge a returning blow. 
Yet, even if our campaign were nothing but a duel—Bismarck 
against Pio—do you think we should have much to fear?” 

I called to mind the figures of these eminent men as I had 
chanced to see them last. 

A tall, square man, straight as a pine and rugged as a larch ; a man 
in plain attire, with ample brow and grey, retiring eyes, firm nose and 
chin, a hard and biting mouth, and peak of grisly, coarse moustache ; 
a strongly knit, a self-contained, a froward sort of man, apparently all 
brain and nerve, with ready word and open laughter on his lips, and 
with a countenance so bold and frank that silence, if by chance he 
should be silent, might appear to hide some ominous thought—such 
was Otto Bismarck von Schénhausen, as he passed me Under the 
Limes an hour ago, as hard and kindly as the winter frost. Gaze on 
that frame from head to foot ; a frame erect and stiff, as though the 
bones were steel, the outer coverings mail. The man is all 
apiece ; strong, ready, blunt, aggressive: with a fixed belief in fact, in 
science, in the rule of three. No gleam of superstition lingers on 
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that face ; no doubt, no sentiment, no weakness, no remorse. A 
rocky and unsympathising face it seems to casual lookers-on. When 
laughter passes from the ample brow to the unsparing lip, the 
radiance is more like the flash on burnished metal than the more 
poetic play of flesh and blood. 

How different to this Baltic Titan rose before me the sleek and 
undulating image of Pio Nono, as he came that sultry autumn day to 
visit the restored basilica of St. Paul: an ancient English church, 
of which the kings of Catholic England were the patrons. Pio was 
in trouble, for the walls of many cities in his States were stencilled 
and papered with this alarming appeal to his faithless Italian sons, 
“A Roma con Garibaldi!” But the Pope was said to be comforted 
for this defection of his countrymen by the assurance of Dr. Manning 
that the penitent English nation was about to throw herself beneath 
his feet. A visit to St. Paul’s in high pontifical state was made: 
partly as a challenge to patriots who were clamouring for their 
capital, in order that they might become a nation ; partly as a pro- 
clamation that the rich and powerful rulers of the ocean were 
submitting to the Holy See. We English all drove out that morning 
to St. Paul’s: a hot and dusty drive ; through filthy lanes and putrid 
gutters, by the side of barren fields reeking with pestilence, and 
under white mud walls on which the “blacks” had stencilled their 
opposing cries of “Stolti di Roma, il Papa solo e il Rege! Viva i 
defensori di Santa chiesa!” and “Viva Pio Nono, Pontifex e R®!” 
A picturesque guard of foreigners preceded, and a tail of singers 
followed the pontifical coach; a rumbling medizval coach that 
stuck in every rut. When the pontifical carriage stopped before the 
portal, three bundles of clothes were first handed through the 
window, then the door was opened, and a timid person in 
tippet and petticoat was lifted down. A gentler face was never 
seen than that of the Roman Pontifex and King. A chubby 
cheek, a placid and retreating brow, a mild and somewhat watery 
eye, were more apparent than the two more stubborn features of his 
face—a square Italian jaw, rugged and almost savage in its contour, 
and the thick, condor-like nose. The face was not unlike the costume : 
a confusion and a contradiction to the sight; a face and dress of 
neither man nor woman ; yet with something picturesque and taking 
in the elegant unfitness, in the masculine debility of both dress and 
face. His voice was musical and low, but every nerve appeared 
relaxed, if not unstrung. No woman of his faith could readily forget 
his smile : and he was always smiling when the faithful knelt to ask 
his blessing on their prayers. A weak, sincere, and stubborn priest, 
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now moved by pity, now inflamed by pride, and blinded equally by 
his noble and ignoble passion—how was a man so slack in fibre 
and so poor in brain to wrestle with yon giant of the north? “The 
fight would soon be over,” I replied; “but as you said, Prince 
Bismarck and Pio Nono represent two armies, and the conflict is to 
be decided by the two great masses, not the two great men.” 

In truth, this conflict lies in what is called the nature of things : a 
conflict of race, of principle, of genius ; and is not to be retarded, 
and still less controlled, by the easy martyrdom of paying fines, 
receiving addresses, and proposing resolutions. Both the Germans 
and Italians understand it as a fight for empire. Shall the German 
race submit in everything concerning faith and morals to the govern- 
ment of an Italian priest? All other points are details in this great 
affair. The question of civil freedom—the question of State rights— 
the question of priestly marriage—the question of secular education 
—are but details in a larger problem. It is not even a question of 
Lutheran and Catholic. It is simply of native rule against foreign 
rule. Let them be taken man for man, and who will deny that 
Germans are better educated than Italians? Who will deny that 
they are more moral and more domestic, that they are stouter 
soldiers and finer scholars? Why, then, in what concerns their 
higher life—the school, the sanctuary, the hearth—should they accept 
a foreign and inferior rule? 

The foreign character and organisation of Roman rule being clear 
to the German mind, the question rises, whether, in spite of that 
Roman rule being alien and suspected, there is anything rational in 
its claims. And here we reach the higher class of tests. Is the 
pretended right of Rome to govern Germany in what concerns her 
faith and morals reasonable? Men are not so crass as to reject their 
proper good, even when it comes to them from foreign lands. One 
nation borrows from another freely—law, music, literature, even 
language ; borrows and uses freely ; but the first condition of this 
liberal interchange is freedom to refuse the gift. But Rome allows 
no choice. Liberty is a possession of her own. Reason is a con- 
quest of her own. No man standing outside her circle has, according 
to her rule, the use of either liberty or reason; for in her opinion 
neither liberty nor reason is compatible with that submission of the 
intellect implied by faith—as she conceives the nature and the 
attributes of faith. 

The Roman system knows no limitations of time and place. More 
than all else, it affects to despise the frontier lines of secular States. 
The Pope has nothing to do with frontiers, for the whole of 
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Christendom belongs, he says, to him; even that part of Christendom 
which calls him Anti-Christ. The spiritual kingdom may, or may 
not, be conterminous with the secular kingdom. Thus, a French 
prelate, Alfred Foulon, Bishop of Nancy, has ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion over part of Germany. An Italian prelate, Luigi de Calabiana, 
Archbishop of Milan, rules a part of Switzerland. The acts performed 
by these aliens are not shadowy and ghostly, but substantial and 
corporeal. They cover the whole ground of faith and morals—that is 
to say, of all the higher bearings and events of human life. They 
touch a man at his birth, his marriage, and his death. They guide 
his education. They constrain him as to what he is to think and 
how he is to act. Nothing escapes their rule ; since their pretensions 
range from personal acts of the individual to corporate actions 
of the State. For English readers it will be more convenient if I 
select examples of the claims set up by Roman pontiffs from an 
English source ; and luckily the writings of Archbishop Manning 
will supply me with as fair specimens as those of either Dupanloup, 
Bishop of Orleans, or Melchers, Archbishop of Cologne. For many 
years past Dr. Manning has been stating in the plainest words 
his theory of the Roman power. 

1. As to the authority of Rome in presence of the individual 
man. Ten years ago, when certain priests, members of various 
Churches, got up prayers and pamphlets in favour of Christian 
union, Dr. Manning told those zealous men that union was impos- 
sible between the Greek, the Roman, and the Anglican, even though 
the members of these three branches of the Christian Church were 
found to hold all the fundamental doctrines of the faith in com- 
mon. Rome, he said, could never recognise the existence of a 
Greek Church and an Anglican Church. “ You may admit the fac?, if 
not the right?” the fraternising priests inquired in Rome. “No,” 
answered Cardinal Patrizi, Prefect of the Inquisition; “we deny 
the fact as we deny the right.” Backed by Patrizi and the Holy 
Office, Dr. Manning told the faithful that to think of either the Greek 
Church or the Anglican Church—even as an existing fact—was 
wrong, and that to join in prayer for Christian union with members 
of these Churches was a sin. “It is not lawful for a Catholic to 
hold himself in a passive attitude towards any error; therefore it is 
not lawful for him to unite in prayer with those who hold such 
error.” How a man living in the actual world, reading his daily 
paper, passing near St. Paul’s, or catching as he goes to bed the 
midnight chimes, is to obey this rule, I know not. A disciple who 
would not even passively recognise the fact of an English Church 
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existing in England must retire to some waste and desert place. 
Yet Dr. Manning seems to teach the absolute need of such separation 
as the Pharisees taught on Mount Zion ere the Great Reformer 
came up from the valleys of Galilee to preach the gospel of charity 
and love! A few lines lower down he describes the Church of Rome 
as “immutable in refusing all comprehension by way of compromise, 
and all contact with those who are without its unity.” Refusing all 
contact with those who are without its unity? Except among the 
Russian Old Believers I have never seen in Europe a spirit more 
unsocial and disintegrating than these words suggest, and I sincerely 
hope that no one living outside a monastery gate will ever be required 
to follow them to the bitter end. The thing would fail. In one of 
the dark catacombs of the Holy Trinity near Moscow I saw a man 
who had tried to cease all contact with those who stood outside Ais 
orthodox “ unity.” He had borne it for eighteen months, wasting in a 
foul cell, in contact only with a “holy man” who once a day handed 
him a crust of black bread and a cruse of impure water through 
a hole; but even this poor recluse, barred and built-up in a 
dungeon, could not help hearing the hushed voices and echoing steps 
of Anglican and Roman strangers in his corridor. The charm was 
broken, and he gave up his attempt to separate himself from men of 
opposite creeds. 

2. As to the authority of Rome in presence of the State. Dr. 
Manning is no less explicit on the public ground than on the private 
ground. “The Church,” he says (meaning that section of the 
Church which keeps its seat in Rome), “is separate and supreme. 
What is the meaning of supreme? Any power which is independent 
and can alone fix the limit of its own jurisdiction, and can thereby fix 
the limit of all other jurisdictions, is ipso facto supreme. But the Church 
of Jesus Christ, within the sphere of revelation of faith and morals, 
is all this or is nothing, or, worse than nothing, an imposture and 
usurpation.” Dr. Manning quotes with much approval a saying 
of Cardinal Torquemada, uncle to a bolder inquisitor than Cardinal 
Patrizi : “The Pope is the interpreter of laws, and can dispense with 
them, and can abolish them.” 

Thus, then, lies the ground of strife. On one side we have a free 
and powerful State; a secular Government, guided by a popular 
Parliament ; a people educated and industrious, mainly of a single 
race, though differing somewhat in religious creeds; but marching 
in their own ways, living by their own lights, abiding by their 
national laws ; a skilful Government and a tenacious people ; incon- 
testably the foremost Government and people on the mainland of 
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Europe, whether they be challenged for renown in science, literature, 
or war. On the other side we have a priest of foreign birth, who 
represents an ancient system of dominion; a Roman patrician, 
knowing nothing of Prussia, who yet pretends, in virtue of a divine 
commission, which the other side denies, to separate one German from 
another, to bid one German citizen refuse all contact with his fellow 
townsman, to fix the jurisdiction of every German magistrate within 
the empire, to authorise this German peasant to obey and that 
German artisan to disobey. This foreign prince, who cannot read a 
German word, assumes the right to interpret the imperial laws, and 
at his pleasure to suspend them and abolish them! No middle state 
is possible. Either German law or Roman rule is coming to an end. 
If Bismarck fails, the Pontiff will be master of the Fatherland from the 
River Danube to the Baltic Sea. 

Is there a chance of Bismarck failing in the fight? The whole 
conditions of the fight are changed since the Kaiser’s father sent 
Droste zu Vischering to Minden and Martin von Dunin to Kolberg. 
Droste zu Vischering was a man of ancient and powerful family. He 
had the sympathy of Emperor Feidinand of Austria, and of King 
Ludwig of Bavaria, in his favour. France supported him, and a 
noisy party in his province was politically connected with the 
French. Then Prussia stood alone ; her capital a long way off; and 
her communications cut by intervening States in which the Catholic 
feeling ran extremely high. Along the Rhine she was regarded as 
an interloper, almost as an enemy. In the Confederation she was 
but a secondary State, on whom the princes and the people looked 
with equal jealousy. How different her position now, when she is 
first and last, at once the mind and sword of Germany ! 

A battle is not won before the lists are drawn ; and great as seems 
the difference in position of the Kaiser and his father, the State- 
Chancellor has many a foe to face and foil. 

His outer foes are typified by France. Spain counts for nothing 
in this warfare of the Papacy, excepting in the field of dogma, where, 
indeed, she counts for almost everything, from auricular confession 
down to Papal infallibility. Austria is neutral, with a tendency to go 
with Germany, in order to preserve her Magyar subjects and Italian 
allies. One of her cardinals, Schwarzenburg, may be classed as a 
Liberal. Ranscher is an Ultramontane, but the Cardinal-Archbishop 
of Vienna is an aged man, with eyesight closed to modern facts. 
Excepting in the Tyrol, where the peasants are as ignorant as the 
goats and kine, there is no Austrian lay party. to support the new 
Papacy created and defined by the Syllabus. Switzerland is engaged 
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in wrestling with the same enemy as Germany : everywhere engaged 
successfully, in both her Cantonal and her Federal spheres. Basel 
has restrained Pere Lachat, the Catholic bishop. Geneva has 
banished Bishop Mermillod. The Federal Government has driven 
out the Papal Nuncio and suppressed the mission from the Vatican. 
So far as the general Government can reach, direct and personal 
recognition of Pio Nono as a Pontiff is suppressed in Bern. In 
several Cantons the Catholic people are encouraged to elect their 
own pastors and defy the clergy chosen by the Pope. Some years 
ago the higher education of the Switzers passed from clerical hands, 
and now the lower schools are almost everywhere prospering under lay 
control. Italy, on the whole, is friendly to the German cause ; though 
Italy would have a hundred reasons for supporting Rome, if only 
she could find the way to reach and rule the Pope. France remains : 
that brilliant, liberal, and unruly France, which is in name the most 
Christian, in fact the least Christian nation in the world. As if to 
baffle and annoy her friends in foreign lands, the country of Voltaire 
has made herself a champion of the Syllabus, and troops to whom 
the name of so/dats du pape is still the deadliest form of insult have 
proclaimed themselves champions of the Holy Chair. If one may 
judge the nation by the government of Marshal and Madame 
MacMahon, France waits for nothing but the men and means—she has 
the impulse and desire—to fling her forces on the Alps and on the 
Rhine, in order to restore the age of Innocent the Third! Happily for 
France, the government of Marshal and Madame MacMahon is weak. 
It cannot manage liberal France, much less engage in fighting 
Italy and Germany. Such zealots as Ptre Foulon, Bishop of Nancy, 
and Pitre Plantier, Bishop of Nismes, may send out pastorals to stir 
up apathetic if not liberal flocks, but they will only bring discredit to 
their cause and weakness to their rulers. Papers like the Univers 
and Usion may rave in stinging articles, calling on Frenchmen to 
oppose the enemies of Rome, but they can do no more, it seems, 
than call down warnings and suspensions on themselves. Alert and 
strong, Germany will brook no further interference in her home affairs. 
Germany under Kaiser Wilhelm will resist as sharply as England 
under Elizabeth resisted every effort of the foreigner to execute on 
English soil a sentence of the Holy See. 

At home, the enemy is thought by some to. be in greater force. 
Bismarck, it is conceded, has material force behind him; but 
material force is said to be no match for moral force. Ideas, say 
these reasoners, are sharper than bayonets, and fly beyond the reach 
ot rifled guns; therefore the cause of the Papacy, for which Dr. 
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Melchers is doing battle in Cologne, and Count Miecislaus is suffer- 
ing confinement in Ostrowo, may succeed sooner or later. False 
premises—false reasonings—false conclusions! It is true that moral 
forces often baffle and survive material pressure, but a man has 
read little history who has still to learn that the best of causes may 
be broken by a long, a steady, and an overwhelming use of physical 
power. What are the facts in Germany, as they appear to men of 
German race? A law is passed by the Imperial Parliament. The 
Pope dislikes this law, and, acting on the rights reserved to him by 
Dr. Manning, he desires his clergy to resist. A Polish count, a 
courtier from his youth, being now advanced to the high dignity of 
Archbishop of Gnesen and Posen, elects to follow the behest of 
Rome. At first, the world is much amused; the count being 
chiefly known by his attempts to curry favour at the Schloss—to 
which in truth he owes his elevation in the Church. Count Miecislaus 
is fined ; the fine is levied on his chattels. He continues to offend, 
and he is fined again. At length, his rooms being empty, he is taken 
in person and conveyed to gaol. But mark the difference: he is 
lodged in a common gaol, and in his own diocese! Martin von Dunin 
was judged by the State, and condemned to imprisonment in a 
fortress. He, a State prisoner, was regarded as a patriot and a 
martyr. Miecislaus de Ledochowski is judged by a local court, seized 
by an ordinary policeman, and condemned to lie in a common gaol. 
Dunin was sent to Pomerania, by which it seemed as though the 
Government were afraid the very stones of Catholic Posen would 
rise up to liberate the Polish saint. Ledochowski is lodged in the 
common gaol of Ostrowo, a small town in his own province, lying 
on the road from Lissa to Kalisch, every man in which is a Poiander. 
The count cries out against this outrage ; like his predecessor of 
unhappy memory, he desires to have a fortress for himself. But 
Bismarck will not interfere. He is a misdemeanant, not a martyr, 
and his prayer for an exceptional treatment is refused. 

Archbishop Calabiana, the Duke of Norfolk, Monsignore Speranza, 
Lord Bessborough, Monsieur Louis Vieullot, the Dowager Marchioness 
of Londonderry, and other persons of like mind, may send their 
messages to Ostrowo ; but the age of miracles is past, the race of 
martyrs is no more, and the Count-Archbishop lies within the prison 
gates. Bismarck is strong; not only in his million of men, in his 
parliamentary following, in his army of Protestant supporters, in the 
great traditions of his country, but in the sympathies of liberal men 
in every State of Europe and America in which the light of scientific 
truth and love of human liberty exist. 





TRITE SONGS TURNED ANEW 
BY A NOVELIST. 


III.—LYDIA. 
HORACE. 


(RHILE your own true-love was I, 
While that ivory neck would own 
No fond clasp but mine alone— 

” Life was life that might defy 
Persian Shah upon his throne. 


LYDIA. 


While you loved me still the same, 
While I had no cause to sigh, 
“ Chloe first, and then poor I!” 
Lydia, proud of Lydia’s name, 
Roman Ilia might outvie. 


HORACE, 


Now another Queen have I— 
Thracian Chloe, skill’d to play 
Melting notes, and cittern gay, 

For whose dear sake I will die 
To prolong her life a day. 


LYDIA, 


Now another Lord have I, 
And a mutual flame it is, 
Thurian Ornyte’s Calais. 

Twice for his sake will I die 
To prolong the dear boy’s bliss. 


HORACE, 


What if olden love renew 
Links of union long undone, 
If bright Chloe quick begone, 
And a door be open to 
Lydia, the slighted one? 


LYDIA. 


Then let him the stars excel, 
Light as cork altho’ thou be, 
Wilful as the wicked sea— 

With thee would I love to dwell, 
Gladly I would die with thee. 


HIoRACE, Carm. iii. 9. 





CHARLES DICKENS. 


BY GEORGE BARNETT SMITH. 


EW biographies, if indeed any, have been so eagerly 
looked forward to, or received with so genuine a wel- 
come, as that of Charles Dickens. Most authors fail to 
beget in us a strong personal interest, and the author of 

“ Pickwick” stood quite alone in modern times for the wide range of 
his sympathisers. To account for the extraordinary fervour with which 
his name was everywhere greeted, and his immense, his world-wide 
popularity, we are compelled to fall back upon the conclusion that this 
man must have stamped more of his own individual human character 
upon his work than is the case with most writers. When we read his 
novels we are irresistibly led to think of the man who has lived and 
moved so much among his species as to reproduce with a fidelity 
completely unparalleled the habits, manners, and appearance of his 
myriad characters. We are introduced to real men and women— 
ofttimes, it must be admitted, of an exaggerated type—and treated to 
real experience, by one who has evidently made the acquaintance of 
the persons and scenes he professes to depict. The distinguished 
American, Emerson, in one of his essays, says of the popular novelist, 
when complaining of his merely municipal limits as a writer— 
“‘ Dickens, with preternatural apprehension of the language of man- 
ners, and the varieties of street life, with pathos and laughter, with 
patriotic and still enlarging generosity, writes London tracts. He is 
a painter of English details, like Hogarth ; local and temporary in 
his tints and style, and local in his aims.” There is a great deal of 
truth in this : indeed, as far as it goes all the description might be 
accepted. But it does not go far enough; it does not give an 
exhaustive estimate of Dickens ; there is more in him than this critic 
is apparently willing to admit. And again, the inference to be derived 
from this description is somewhat unfair. We apprehend that all 
character-painting is in one sense local. Shakespeare’s Sir John 
Falstaff is as purely local a conception as Mrs. Gamp. In both 
cases the artist has’ been true to the human model from which he 
worked. With Shakespeare there has been a larger method, that is 
all; the varied relations by which Falstaff is surrounded have been 
grasped by a wider eye, whilst Dickens has been perhaps a little too 
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preoccupied with the individual character to notice its surroundings. 
The result at which Emerson has arrived is not one, we think, which 
would be arrived at by most of the students of Dickens. His genius 
may not be absolutely of the highest rank, but amongst the work he 
has accomplished there is surely something which will lift him above 
the definition of an artist with only local aims. 

While claiming this for him, however, let us also admit that there 
has been in past times a kind of glamour, almost akin to worship, 
thrown about this man, which is equally incomprehensible with the 
detraction practised towards him in a few quarters by those who 
acted either from jealousy or an incapacity to perceive the genius 
which was patent to the vast majority of mankind. The adulation 
which was poured upon Dickens seems to us to have overshot its mark. 
He was a great man ; great in the sense of being a true reproducer 
of the human nature which he beheld; but he was not of the very 
, greatest type. Yet the terms in which he has frequently been 
' described would not be too enthusiastic if they were employed in 
indicating our feeling for Shakespeare or Fielding. This is the 
way of English readers, however. ‘They set up an idol, and for some 
time at least they will see merit in no other person. Their judg- 
ment is often incorrect ; for a great number of those who have 
worshipped Dickens have been ready, with another turn of the tide, to 
be quite as keen in their praises of Martin F. Tupper! They are so 
unreasoning that to descend from the pedestal of the sublime to that 
of bathos causes them no concern or misgiving whatever. 

We have thought it a not unfitting opportunity on the conclusion 
of Mr. John Forster’s excellent work* (for so we must regard it on 
the whole) to offer some observations not only upon the Life itself, 
but also upon the genius and character of Dickens. The novelist is 
put before us in every conceivable light, and there is no lack of 
material upon which we may form a judgment of the man. If we 
can point out what will be satisfactorily regarded as the salient 
characteristics of both his character and his works, and at the same 
time induce any to study him fairly and without bias, we shall be 
satisfied. But it must furthermore be owned that it is somewhat 
difficult, on the ground of the personal interest which he excites in 
us, to regard his writings as calmly as we do those of many other 
authors. His extraordinary, his unprecedented popularity somewhat 
dazzles us. And as a proof that that popularity has in no degree 
waned we have only to remember the numerous titles which have 
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been given to the various editions of his works. There have been 
the “Illustrated Edition,” the “Library Edition,” the “ People’s 
Edition,” the ‘Charles Dickens’ Edition,” and what others we 
really remember not. Nor is there any likelihood of this remark- 
able nomenclature coming to an end. How can it, when from 
the four corners of the world are echoed demands for his novels ? 
With the exception of the Bible and the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
the foreign sale of his works has been larger than that of 
any other book. His readers, too, have been of the most 
cosmopolitan character. The highest and the lowest in the 
social scale of all ages and of all countries have been charmed 
by his stories, and moved by his laughter and his pathos. 
No man ever succeeded in doing this admirably who was not 
renowned for his appreciation of human nature in its manifold 
guises, and with its numberless failings and virtues. 

One quality which peculiarly distinguished Dickens displayed 
itself at a very early period, viz., his observation. Turning 
to Mr. Forster’s first volume we discover in the very intro- 
ductory chapter some references on this head. The novelist, 
speaking of himself in the character of David Copperfield, said, 
“ If it should appear from anything I may set down in this narrative 
that I was a child of close observation, or that as a man I have a 
strong memory of my childhood, I undoubtedly lay claim to both of 
these characteristics.” So close was his observation, in fact, that at 
the age of twenty-five years he perfectly well remembered all the plan 
of a military parade he had witnessed when a mere infant. If we are 
to accept his biographer’s statements it would seem that this strong 
observation was at times something more, and almost approached to 
intuition. For he asserts that his experience of his friend led him 
to put implicit faith in the avowal he unvaryingly and repeatedly 
made that he had never seen any cause to correct or change what in 
his boyhood was his own secret impression of anybody whom he 
had had as a grown man the opportunity of testing in his maturer 
years. And now see how his mind silently fed upon all that he 
beheld. Those realistic pictures he has given us of London 
life were not mere off-hand pieces of description, in which his 
imagination played the principal part, but the result of a close 
acquaintanceship with the scenes and persons themselves. Many 
stories are told of the manner in which he went about London, and 
though probably some of them are wholly untrue, and others greatly 
exaggerated, the undoubted fact remains that more, perhaps, than has 
been the case with any other novelist are his works the result of personal 
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experience and observation. Most of his strange and fanciful 
names, sometimes those which have a touch of caricature in them, 
are really the results of his peregrinations about the metropolis. He 
occasionally went abroad disguised, and one cannot help thinking 
that in some other character than his own he must have explored 
such terrible abodes of vice and misery as those he has fixed in the 
Isle of Dogs and elsewhere. One thing is certain, he was never 
deterred by any difficulties in the pursuit of his ends: where he 
thought he could procure material for his stories there he went, 
regardless of the consequences. He knew that to depict faithfully 
he must first observe keenly. That is a very interesting portion of his 
career, his first start in life, where we are made acquainted with the 
vicissitudes through which even as a child he was compelled to pass. 
It was a terrible beginning of life, but in reality a splendid training, 
where the nature does not break down over it, and end either in 
depravity or despair. That is a noble sentence which Dickens has 
left on record showing that he did not take to himself all the credit 
for escaping the evil and misery which threatened him on the 
threshold of life: “‘I know that, but for the mercy of God, I might 
easily have been, for any care that was taken of me, a little robber 
or a little vagabond.” 

There was great work to be done in the future by this little 
neglected waif of London. He assures us—and the fact sounds very 
quaint and queer for so diminutive a specimen of humanity—that he 
never neglected to notice closely the appearance of others ; so much 
so, that in the Marshalsea, when a petition was signed by those incar- 
cerated, he made out his own little character and story for every man 
who put his name to the sheet of paper. He states that their 
different peculiarities of dress, of face, of gait, and of manner were 
written indelibly upon his memory. Mr. Pickwick in the Fleet was 
a reminiscence of this strange scene in after years. The early history 
of Dickens abruptly ceases at the point of his leaving the blacking 
warehouse and being sent to school. The glimpses we have had of 
him, nevertheless, are not without their value in aiding our judgment 
upon the whole man. The school of adversity is one of incalculable 
advantage to the apt pupil. It has invariably been better for the 
man of real genius than the lap of luxury ; for there is something in 
genius which leads a man to take pride and pleasure in overcoming 
obstacles which seem almost insurmountable to other people. The 
point has not been lost sight of by Mr. Forster that these early 
experiences made Dickens one with those who have to suffer and to 
struggle, and thus they were not his clients for whom he afterwards 
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so earnestly pleaded with the world, but his own veritable flesh and 
blood. His history lent an intensity and a colour to his writing 
which can never come of fancy alone. 

The early reading of the future novelist was some indication of the 
groove he was afterwards to work in. He speaks with enthusiasm of 
his favourite books, which were “Tom Jones,” “ Roderick Random,” 
“Don Quixote,” “Robinson Crusoe,” e¢ hoc genus omne. Indeed 
there is abundant evidence to prove that he was a close student of 
Fielding and Smollett, whose works appealed to him much more 
effectually than did those of mere writers of didactic prose. And the 
books we have mentioned, which are generally tabooed by those 
who have charge of the young, while they kept alive the fancy of the 
ardent, youthful disciple of fiction, failed to exercise any but a 
beneficial effect upon him. ‘Whatever harm was in some of them,” 
he affirms, “was not there for me ; I knew nothing of it.” He per- 
ceived but the human nature and the splendid humour with which 
these works abound. 

It was during the time of his work as a reporter in the Gallery 
of the House of Commons that he wrote many of his striking 
sketches under the name of *‘ Boz.” We cannot follow the biography 
through all its records of the inception and completion of his subse- 
quent works; nor can we enter into the question of the origin of 
“ Pickwick” and other novels, which gave rise to considerable dis- 
putes. These matters are not only dealt with very clearly and 
exhaustively*by Mr. Forster, but they have also been enlarged upon 
again and again by reviewers. Nothing, however, we imagine could 
be more galling to an author than the attempt to rob him of the 
credit attaching to his conceptions, after those conceptions had been 
worked out, given to the world, and stamped with such universal 
approval. More than one such story is dealt with in the severest 
terms in the course of this biography, but not more severely, we are 
bound to admit, than the occasion merits, if the circumstances be 
exactly as they are detailed—a matter upon which there is not the 
slightest reason for entertaining doubt. We were rather astonished 
to learn one fact now made known, that “ Oliver Twist,” which is 
generally conceded to be one of Dickens’s best works, did not 
attain to anything like the popularity which his previous works 
achieved. This was also true of other books which, intrinsically, 
were much superior to those which excited the greatest popular 
furore. 

Underlying all the rich humour with which his works abound 
one discerns the moral teacher and the moral regenerator. He was 
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nearly always striking a blow at some national vice or social disgrace. 
And the way in which he accomplished his purpose was excellent ; 
for scarcely any author has given us so little of moral disquisition with 
so much of actual reproof. Referring to the time when Dickens wrote, 
and when the social evils which he combated were flourishing with 
great force, Mr. Forster has a few observations which are worth 
extracting :— 


At the time of which I am speaking, the debtors’ prisons described in ‘ Pick- 
wick,” the parochial management denounced in ‘Oliver Twist,” and the 
Yorkshire schools exposed in ‘‘ Nickleby,” were all actual existences; which now 
have no vivider existence than in the forms he thus gave tothem. With wiser 
purposes, he superseded the old petrifying process of the magician in the Arabian 
tale, and struck the prisons and parish abuses of his country, and its schools of 
neglect and crime, into palpable life for ever. A portion of the truth of the past, 
of the character and very history of the moral abuses of his time, will thus remain 
always in his writings; and it will be remembered that with only the light arms 
of humour and laughter, and the gentle ones of pathos and sadness, he carried 
cleansing and reform into those Augean stables. 


Readers who imagined that “Boz” wrote simply for their 
amusement were guilty of an egregious mistake. The earnest 
character of the man would have prevented his novels from 
being bounded by such a purpose only. He always intended that 
they should have a much wider scope, and to be set down simply as 
a joker or humourist of a broad character would have been painful to 
him in the highest degree. The best judges, however, were always 
able to perceive that his mission was a very lofty one. »Witness the 
speech of Professor Wilson at the grand banquet given to Dickens at 
Edinburgh. Fine old Christopher North showed a true appreciation 
of the guest of the occasion when he said—‘“ Our friend has mingled 
in the common walks of life ; he has made himself familiar with the 
lower orders of society. He has not been deterred by the aspect of 
vice and wickedness, and misery and guilt, from seeking a spirit of 
good in things evil, but has endeavoured by the might of genius to 
transmute what was base into what is precious as the beaten gold. 

. «Mr. Dickens is also a satirist. He satirises human life, but 
he does not satirise it to degrade it. He does not wish to pull down 
what is high into the neighbourhood of what is low. He does not 
seek to represent all virtue as a hollow thing, in which no confidence 
can be placed. He satirises only the selfish, the hard-hearted, and 
the cruel.” These observations show a very considerable insight, we 
think, into the work which Dickens himself sought to accomplish. 
It is strange that a man with so much real charity in him should have 
laboured so long under the ban of the orthodox. The fact is 
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indisputable, nevertheless, that in spite of his immense influence and 
rapidly-acquired popularity, we have had no writer in this generation 
who has been more held up as one to be avoided by certain religious 
guides of the youth of the country. Nor has the prejudice against 
him yet altogether died away. Occasionally at debating societies in 
connection with religious organisations we hear of the shaking of the 
head when his name is mentioned ; and some will even go further, 
speaking on this subject with the air of autocrats to those who are 
supposed to look up to them as their “ spiritual guide, philosopher, 
and friend.” No doubt this feeling arose from the fact that on more 
than one occasion Dickens has spent the whole strength of his sarcasm 
in delineating “false shepherds ;” and the unreasoning have jumped 
hastily to the conclusion that he had an antipathy to the entire body 
of ministers and clergymen. Of course, nothing could be more 
erroneous, but it existed, and grew to a considerable extent, though 
now it is being rooted up. 

There is an episode of special interest in Mr. Forster's first 
volume, because it demonstrates clearly that Dickens possessed an 
abundant supply of an article which is somewhat deficient in this 
backboneless generation, viz., moral courage. It was but natural 
that one who went to the masses of the people for his inspiration 
should become a great favourite across the Atlantic, where the 
doctrine of the absolute equality of man is professedly acted upon. 
Accordingly his friends were assured by Ticknor that he would 
“have a progress through the States unequalled since Lafayette’s.” 
The spirit of the American population is further given by the 
biographer in the following imaginary language:—“ You (in England) 
worship titles,” they said, “ and military heroes, and millionaires ; and 
we of the New World want to show you, by extending the kind of 
homage that the Old World reserves for kings and conquerors 
to a young man with nothing to distinguish him but his heart 
and his genius, what it is in these parts we think worthier 
of honour than birth, or wealth, or title, or a sword.” It was 
matter of common assertion and belief, before Dickens died, 
that on more than one occasion dignities and honours had been 
pressed upon him by the most illustrious personage of this realm, 
all of which had been steadfastly refused. It may readily be 
imagined that these stories obtained wide credence in the United 
States, shedding an additional halo round the character of this 
favourite writer. While on the point we may notice what Mr. 
Forster says concerning these reports. It was alleged that early in 
1870 the Queen sent for Mr. Dickens, and offered to confer upon 
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him any distinction which his known views and tastes would permit him 
to accept, and that on his declining all, Her Majesty desired that he 
would at least accept a place in her Privy Council. It was further 
stated that at this same interview the Queen presented a copy of her 
book on the Highlands to Mr. Dickens, with the modest autographic 
inscription—* From the humblest to the most distinguished author in 
England.” Mr. Forster ruthlessly makes short work of these very 
pleasant canards, and also of another ong to the effect that Mr. 
Dickens presented a handsome set of all his works to his Royal 
Mistress, when he received from her a letter on the morning of his 
death acknowledging receipt of the present, and “describing the 
exact position the books occupied at Balmoral—so placed that she 
could see them before her when occupying the usual seat in her 
sitting-room.” Mr. Forster says the only morsel of truth in this 
story is that the books were sent by Dickens, and acknowledged by 
Sir Arthur Helps at the Queen’s desire. With regard to the honours, 
it is more than probable that Her Majesty, knowing Dickens’s 
repugnance to titles, refrained from making him the actual offer of a 
baronetcy. The story, however, was greedily listened to and 
accepted in the United States, and this, in addition to the character 
of his works, was likely to endear him to the hearts of the Americans. 
Accordingly we find that from the time he first landed in the United 
States to the time when he set sail again his visit seemed like the 
triumphal progress of a conqueror. Channing, Irving, Webster, 
Dana, and others, all helped on the popular fervour by the enthusi- 
astic character of their own utterances on the subject of the merits 
and genius of Dickens. It is true the latter's own second impressions 
of Amerieagwere not so roseate as the first, but this was the result of 
+ display of that moral courage on his part to which we have 

eady alluded. Going directly in the teeth of the conduct of the 
American publishers, Dickens signalised his visit by an onslaught 
upon them on the subject of the wrongs of authors through the 
absence of international copyright. This acted like a spark in a 
powder magazine. He did not however, flinch, but pursued the 
subject, being supported in the good work by a very characteristic 
letter from Carlyle. The philosopher reminded the Americans 
of the following: “In an ancient book, reverenced, I should 
hope, on both sides of the Ocean, it was thousands of years 
ago written down in the most decisive and explicit manner, ‘ Thou 
shalt not steal.’ That thou belongest to a different ‘nation,’ and 
canst steal without being certainly hanged for it, gives thee no per- 
mission to steal! Thou shalt wof in anywise steal at all! So it is 
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written down, for Nations and for Men, in the Law-Book of the 
Maker of the Universe.” Language like this was not likely to be 
palatable in the United States, nor he to be regarded cordially who 
supported its arguments. Accordingly, “a change came o’er the 
spirit of the dream” with regard to Dickens. He was for a little 
while the best abused man in the country. He was asked not to 
speak upon copyright, but he persisted, and at length the best 
people in the States came round and supported his views. Further, 
he did not disguise his opinions upon slavery and other unpleasant 
matters, the result of which was that he was subsequently charged 
with being an enemy in disguise. His popularity was overshadowed. 
He was able to live calumny down, however, and some of the most 
sterling friendships he ever contracted in his life were those he 
formed in America. Those who could appreciate him grew to 
have for him a more than ordinary esteem; and amongst others 
who cherished for him a feeling akin almost to that of a brother 
was that fine genius Washington Irving. Altogether, Dickens by 
no means regretted his voyage to America. 

Mr. Forster's second volume presents his hero to us in several 
interesting aspects. One of these has peculiar attractions at this 
precise period: it is the attitude he assumed on the education 
question. What Dickens desiderated with regard to the education 
of the very poor was touched upon when he presided at the opening 
of the Athenzeum in Manchester :— 

He protested against the danger of calling a little learning dangerous; declared 


his preference for the very least of the little over none at all; proposed to substi- 
tute for the old a new doggerel :— 


«“‘ Though house and lands be-never got, 
Learning can give what they can mot ;” 


told his listeners of the real and paramount danger we had lately taken Long- 
fellow to see in the nightly refuges of London, “ thousands of immortal creatures 
condemned without alternative or choice to tread, not what our great poet calls 
the primrose path to the everlasting boufire, but one of jagged flints and stones 
laid down by brutal ignorance ;” and contrasted this with the unspeakable con- 
solation and blessings that a little knowledge had shed on men of the lowest 
estate and most hopeless means, “watching the stars with Ferguson the 
shepherd’s boy, walking the streets with Crabbe, a poor barber, here with 
Arkwright, a tallow-chandler’s son, with Franklin, shoemaking with Bloomfield in 
his garret, following the plough with Burns, and, high above the noise of loom 
and hammer, whispering courage in the ears of workers I could this day name in 
Sheffield and Manchester.” 


Dickens had always the courage of his opinions, which is a great 
point, and inevitably carries considerable weight. When the Ragged 
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Schools were instituted they immediately had his full sympathy and 
support, as might have been expected from his predilections ; but he 
told Miss Coutts (now Baroness Burdett Coutts) that “ religious 
mysteries and difficult creeds would not do for such pupils ” as were 
to be attracted to these schools. He also added that “ it was of 
immense importance they should be washed.” He went heart and 
soul into this business, and in the like spirit made an offer to 
describe the Ragged Schools for the Edinburgh Review. “I have 
told Napier,” he wrote to Mr. Forster, “I will give a description of 
them in a paper on education, if the Review is not afraid to take 
ground against the Church Catechism and other mere formularies and 
subtleties, in reference to the education of the young and the 
ignorant. I fear it is extremely improbable it wil! consent to commit 
itself so far.” He guessed rightly, for his offer was declined. Let it 
be noted, however, that Dickens really proposed to give the poor 
what was decidedly the best for them. While not neglecting general 
or even Scriptural education, he did not forget the old maxim that 
“ Cleanliness is next to Godliness,” and supported all measures for 
providing the poor with public parks, places of recreation, baths, 
wash-houses, &c. 

Dickens’s religion was a great bone of contention for many years, 
some asserting that he had none at all, and others (the majority) 
contending that if he had it was of the most latitudinarian descrip- 
tion. We are enabled, by means of this Life, to arrive at the truth on 
the matter. Jt appears that it was his impatience of differences on 
the Church Catechism and other points with clergymen of the 
Established Church that led him, for a year or two, to forsake it, and 
attend the ministrations of Mr. Tagart in the Little Portland Street 
Unitarian Chapel; but his biographer distinctly affirms that in a short 
time he ceased to be a member of this congregation. His sympathies 
weie wilh the ieading doctrine and discipline of the Church of 
England ; and as to his faith in Christianity, this found expression in 
the closing words of his will—“ I commit my soul to the mercy of 
God, through our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; and I exhort my 
dear children humbly to try to guide themselves by the teaching of 
the New Testament in its broad spirit, and to put no faith in any 
man’s narrow construction of its letter here or there.” In a letter of 
advice to his youngest son, when going away—which deserves, 
all of it, to be written in letters of gold—he gives utterance to 
substantially the same ideas, and adds :— 


You will remember that you have never at home been harassed about religious 
observances, or mere formalities. I have always been anxious not to weary my 
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children with such things before they are old enough to form opinions respecting 
them. You will therefore understand the better that I now most solemnly 
impress upon you the truth and beauty of the Christian religion, as it came from 
Christ Himself, and the impossibility of your going far wrong if you humbly but 
heartily respect it. Only one thing more on this head. The more we are in 
earnest as to feeling it, the less we are disposed to hold forth about it. Never 
abandon the wholesome practice of saying your own private prayers, night and 
morning. I have never abandoned it myself, and I know the comfort of it. 


This manly and unmistakable statement — which is surely better 
sermonising than nine-tenths which passes current under that name— 
disposes for ever of the assertion that the religious element was 
deficient in Dickens. For ourselves, we thought we were able to 
discern that he possessed it from his works, which certainly breathe 
of the religion of humanity in perfection. 

One admirable trait in Dickens’s character was the hearty manner 
in which he gave praise to other authors who deserved it. And this 
praise was occasionally mingled with deep penetration. He foresaw 
the future of George Eliot from her first book, “The Scenes of 
Clerical Life,” of which he very generously said, “ They are the best 
things I have seen since I began my course.” Speaking of 
Browning’s tragedy of “The Blot on the Scutcheon,” he likewise 
said—“ It has thrown me into a perfect passion of sorrow. To say 
that there is anything in its subject save what is lovely, true, deeply 
affecting, full of the best emotion, the most earnest feeling, and the 
most true and tender source of interest, is to say that there is no 
light in the sun, and no heat in blood. It is full of genius, natural 
and great thoughts, profound and yet simple and beautiful in its 
vigour.” For the genius of Tennyson, Dickens had a high and 
unfailing regard. He considered “The Idylls of the King” to be 
amongst the very finest poetry of the century, and never ceased to 
express his opinion to that effect. Unstinted praise he also gave 
to writers inferior to himself but more in his own department of 
literature, amongst them being Holme Lee, Percy Fitzgerald, 
Edmund Yates, and others. Wherever he could, he undoubtedly 
appraised a thing at its just and proper value, and having done so 
was straightforward enough to make known his opinion. 

The glimpses we get of Dickens’s contemporaries in the middle 
portion of his life are very entertaining, embracing as they do 
sketches of Lord Brougham, Lord Jeffrey, Victor Hugo, Lytton, 
Douglas Jerrold, &c. Amusing stories in relation to private 
theatricals and other matters are narrated in the course of these 
volumes, the most racy chapter of all being that in which the re- 
appearance of Mrs. Gamp is recorded, in connection with certain 
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observations never hitherto published. It may be noted, too, that 
Dickens had something to say on a question which has caused, and 
is now causing, much discussion in England, viz., the drink question. 
Studying, as he did, all social subjects deeply, this is a matter 
which was not at all likely to escape his serious attention. The 
position he assumes with regard to it is at once calm. and judicial. 
He wrote letters in connection with Cruikshank’s efforts in the cause 
of temperance which enable his biographer to affirm that “there was 
no subject on which through his life he felt more strongly than this. 
No man advocated temperance, even as far as possible its legislative 
enforcement, with greater earnestness; but he made important 
reservations. Not thinking drunkenness to be a vice inborn or 
incident to the poor more than to other people, he never would agree 
that the essence of a gin-shop was the alpha and omega of it.” He 
was furthermore logical in his statements on this important subject, 
when he declared that “he thought the gin-shop not fairly to 
be rendered the exclusive object of attack, until, in connec- 
tion with the classes who mostly make it their resort, the temptations 
that led to it, physical and moral, should have been more bravely 
dealt with. Among the former he counted foul smells, disgusting 
habitations, bad workshops and workshop-customs, scarcity of light, 
air, and water—in short, the absence of all easy means of decency and 
health ; and among the latter the mental weariness and languor so 
induced, the desire of wholesome relaxation, the craving for some 
stimulus and excitement, not less needful than the sun itself to lives 
so passed, and last, and inclusive of all the rest, ignorance, and the 
want of rational mental training, generally applied.” The great 
interest which Dickens took in the working classes, and his fitness 
from long experience to discuss all matters in which they are 
interested, doubtless made many of his friends anxious that he should 
enter Parliament. In reply to an invitation, nevertheless, he himself 
declared that he had no aptitude whatever for the work. In this he 
must have been mistaken; he had many qualities which are most 
useful in a legislator, and he could not have failed to make his mark 
in the House. Had he become a member of Parliament, however, 
we should in all likelihood have lost some of those brilliant works 
which are now an integral portion of our literature. 

Although there are a good many passages in Dickens’s works 
which are full of the spirit of poetry, and whole pages might be cut 
up into actual blank verse with little alteration if need be, he did 
not often write anything in the actual form of verse. One set of 
stanzas, however, which he penned have been specially preserved. 
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One stanza will give some idea of the whole. Narrating a parable 
in verse, he refers to England and the struggle amongst Christian 
sects for the letter of the Bible, whilst the sfiri# is allowed to go 


unheeded :— 

So have I known a country on the earth 
Where darkness sat upon the living waters, 

And brutal ignorance, and toil, and dearth 
Were the hard portion of its sons and daughters ; 

And yet, where they who should have oped the door 
Of charity and light, for all men’s firding, 

_ Squabbled for words upon the altar-floor 

And rent the Book in struggles for the binding. 


There is strong rebuke and sound teaching here for those who 
delight to regard the Church simply as a Church militant, and who 
arrogate to themselves the charge of its forces. Not stopping at 
rebuke even, Dickens endeavoured to set an example of working for 
others by the removal of blots from the national escutcheon. He 
initiated, for example, the crusade against public executions, which 
did not cease until that change was effected which is admitted by 
even those who opposed it to have since worked well. He had seen 
the Mannings hanged outside Horsemonger Lane Gaol, and the 
circumstance made a very vivid impression upon his mind, convincing 
him that the scandal was one which ought not any longer to be 
borne. 

We now come to the final volume of this very interesting biography, 
which, as far as Mr. Forster is concerned, we regard as superior to 
the former two. The style is not only easier, but higher; and while 
making some reference to the work altogether from the literary 
standpoint we may as well admit that it is equal to any biography 
which we have had for some years. Those who are familiar with 
Mr. Forster’s “ Life of Sir John Eliot” will not be inclined to give 
an equal rank, in point of literary execution, to his “ Dickens.” 
Probably the lapse of time has had something to do with this. In 
regard to Eliot the author had more opportunity for rhetorical dis- 
play, whilst in the latter work it has evidently been his intention to 
give a plain, unvarnished narrative of the career of one of our best 
known men, whose very appearance and deeds have not yet departed 
from our memory. It may be somewhat hypercritical, but we are 
bound to confess that Mr. Forster throws a little too rosy a hue 
round his late hero. In reading these volumes we almost instinc- 
tively come to the conclusion that we are reading of a man who had 
no faults. At any rate there is scarcely an inkling of them. Allow- 
ance must of course be made for intimate friendship, and perhaps 
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after all there is no necessity to enlarge upon a man’s faults, when 
we know he must have them, whether they are registered as part of 
his being and mental organisation or no. We should have said, for 
instance, that Dickens was a man who possessed a considerable 
endowment of self-esteem—most people, we imagine, would also have 
gathered that from his works and what they have read of him—but 
Mr. Forster intimates that he was not so endowed. Yet of course it 
would be more than interesting, it would be somewhat startling and 
unusual, to find either in fiction or biographies anything admitted in 
the slightest degree inconsistent with the most perfect character of 
the heroes. 

Dickens, as a reader, is treated with considerable fulness. Here, 
again, his success appears to have been perfectly unique. Wherever 
he appeared his name seemed to be the “ Open, Sesame” to wealth 
and success. He had only to hold up his hand, and Fortune waited 
upon him with the utmost alacrity. His first readings were given 
gratuitously on behalf of the Birmingham and Midland Institute, 
and the duration of them was exactly double the time he gave to those 
in later years. Some of the stories told respecting the popularity of 
these readings appear almost incredible, though we ourselves remem- 
ber being present when a great deal of enthusiasm was evoked. One 
memorable evening seems to stand so singularly by itself in the way 
of public receptions that we must extract Dickens’s own account of 
it. The reading was at Glasgow :— 


Such a pouring of hundreds into a place already full to the throat, such inde- 
scribable confusion, such a rending and tearing of dresses, and yet such a scene of 
good humour on the whole, I never saw the faintest approach to. While I 
addressed the crowd in the room, G. addressed the crowd in the street. Fifty 
frantic men got up in all parts of the hall and addressed me all at once. Other 
frantic men made speeches to the walls. The whole B. family were borne in on 
the top of a wave, and landed with their faces ayainst the front of the platform. 
I read with the platform crammed with people. I got them to lie down upon it, 
and it was like some impossible tableau or gigantic pic-nic—one pretty girl in 
full dress lying on her side all night, holding on to one of the legs of my table. 
It was tre most extraordinary sight. And yet, from the moment I began to the 
moment of my leaving off, they never missed a point, and they ended with a burst 
of cheers. 


Wherever the reader went it was just the same—east, west, north, or 
south. Offers from the Continent, from America, and from the 
Colonies poured in. Altogether, Dickens made by this work of 
reading, of which he was extremely fond, upwards of £440,000, a sum 
which may well be described as unprecedented. 

Mr. Forster gives a chapter on “ Dickens as a Novelist,” in which 
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he replies to the criticisms of M. Taine and Mr. George Henry 
Lewes. It is not our intention here, neither is it within our limits, 
to attempt a long disquisition upon this subject, and we shall refrain 
from endeavouring to hold the scales between the biographer and the 
critics. While Mr. Forster, however, successfully replies to some of 
the objections raised against Dickens, he does not fairly grapple with 
that which charges the novelist with exaggeration. He does quite 
right to insist on humour as being the principal characteristic of the 
genius of Dickens, but if he affirms that the humour which the 
novelist throws round his characters is natural to them to the extent 
in which it is developed in the novels, we should hoid that he is 
decidedly in the wrong. It is just the spice of exaggeration which 
Dickens’s own humour led him to give to his creations which makes 
them so popular; but then just in so far he fails in absolute artistic 
truthfulness. The intensity of his passion and his fancy also at 
times blinded him to a just appreciation of the characters which he 
drew, and here again he drifted into exaggeration of another kind. 
The qualities of his genius which will most assure immortality to his 
works are, we should have no hesitation in affirming, humour and 
observation. 

Mr. Forster judiciously treats of one unhappy event in the life of 
Dickens—that of the separation from his wife—by the barest possible 
references. It was a matter which did not concern the public, but, of 
course, these are just the matters which the public will concern them- 
selves about. It appears that in 1858 Dickens and his wife 
separated : the eldest son went with the mother, in accordance with 
her wish, and the other children remained with Dickens. The 
arrangement being of a strictly private nature, the public generally 
would have heard nothing of the matter but for a statement which 
appeared in Household Words, Dickens being, as he considered, 
driven to make it in reply to a good deal of current miserable gossip. 
A violated letter was afterwards printed, which caused Dickens a 
good deal of annoyance ; but with regard to the whole matter, readers 
of this Life will applaud Mr. Forster’s resolution not to deal at length 
with what concerned Dickens and his family alone. 

The most touching part of the biography to us is that where it is 
narrated how Dickens first began to be conscious that his powers 
were failing. The brilliant imagination became sluggish and refused 
to work as in olden times, and the great novelist was compelled to 
make notes and suggestions on paper for his plots, in lieu of depend- 
ing upon his prolific fancy. He worked hard, too hard, as the result 
proved. Writing in the day and reading in the evening were a 
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combination so Herculean as to shatter his constitution. At length 
the end came; and the brave man died almost in harness. In fact 
it.may be said that he did completely so, for he was writing on the 
day of his death. Of the excitement and sorrow at his death there 
is no need to speak now; the facts are too fresh in the public 
recollection. From the Queen on the throne to the meanest of her 
subjects there was but one feeling. that of profound regret. And the 
regret was not simply that we had lost the most genial humourist of the 
age, but one who, by other qualities also, had endeared himself to all, 
He was every man’s friend—“the intimate of every household,” as the 
Times remarked, when suggesting Westminster Abbey as the place of 
his sepulture. A touching story was told by the Dean of Westminster 
respecting unknown hands which placed flowers on his grave. 
Thousands of hearts unknown to Dickens have been stirred to many 
a noble impulse in this and other lands by the perusal of his works. 
His influence upon our literature is one we would not willingly let 
die. Neither is there any fear that such a disastrous consummation 
will ever arrive. Rarely have so many excellent qualities been 
combined with such an utter absence of the objectionable as are 
found in his novels. We have no fear for his future fame. His 
gallery of characters may not be full of perfect portraits, but there are 
many whose truth and naturalness will be attested through all time. 
It is fitting that when we have the lives of our heroes and statesmen 
constantly placed before us, the lives of our authors should not be 
forgotten. Their influence is far-reaching, never-ceasing ; men pass 
away after being made better and nobler by their work ; but other 
men rise who will preserve the vitality of their writings. Amongst 
those who will hold a high place in the esteem of posterity it is no 
presumption to include Charles Dickens. 








THE INVERNESS CHARACTER 


FAIR. 
BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


HURSDAY.—Gathering, hand-shaking, brandy and 
soda and drams. 
“ Friday. — Drinking, daundering and feeling the 
way in the forenoon ; the ordinary in the afternoon ; 
at night a spate of drink and bargaining. 

“ Saturday.—Bargaining and drink. 

“ Sunday morning.— Bargains, drink, and the kirk.” 

Such was the skeleton programme of the Inverness Character Fair 
given by a farmer friend to me, who happened in July of the year before 
last to be lazily rusticating in the north of Scotland. My friend asked 
me to accompany him in his visit to this remarkable institution, and 
the programme was too tempting for refusal. As we drove to the station 
he handed me Henry Dixon’s “Field and Fern,” open at a page 
which gave some particulars of the origin and character of the great 
annual sheep and wool market of the north. “ Its Character Mar- 
ket,” writes “ The Druid ”—no longer, alas ! among us—“ is the great 
bucolic glory of Inverness. The Fort William market existed 
before; but the Sutherland and Caithness men, who sold about 
14,000 sheep and 15,000 stones of wool annually so far back as 1816, 
did not care to go there. They dealt with regular customers year 
after year, and roving woolstaplers with no regular connection went 
about and notified their arrival on the church door. Patrick Sellar, 
‘the agent for the Sutherland Association,’ saw exactly that some 
great caucus of buyers and sellers was wanted at a more central spot, 
and on February 27th, 1817, that meeting of the clans was held at 
Inverness which brought the fair into being. Huddersfield, Wake- 
field, Halifax, Burnley, Aberdeen, and Elgin signified that their lead- 
ing merchants were favourable and ready to attend. Sutherland, 
Caithness, Wester Ross, Skye, the Orkneys, Harris, and Lewis were 
represented at the meeting; Bailie Anderson also ‘ would state with 
confidence that the market was approved of by William Chisholm, 
Esq., of Chisholm, and James Laidlaw, lucksman, of Knockfin ; and 
so the matter was settled for ever and aye, and the Courier and 
the Morning Chronicle were the London advertising media. This 
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Highland wool Parliament was originally held on the third Thursday 
in June, but now it begins on the second Thursday of July, and lasts 
till the Saturday ; and Argyleshire, Nairnshire, and High Aberdeen- 
shire have gradually joined in. The plainstones in front of the 
Caledonian Hotel have always been the scene of the bargains, which 
are most truly based on the broad stone of honour ; not a sheep or 
fleece is to be seen, and the buyer of the year before gets the first 
offer of the cast or clip. The previous proving and public character 
of the different flocks are the purchasers’ guide far more than the 
sellers’ description.” 

Thus far “The Druid ;’ and my companion, as we drove, supple- 
mented his information. Itis from the circumstance that not a head 
of sheep or a tait of wool is brought to the market, but that every- 
thing is sold and bought unseen, and even unsampled, that the 
market derives its appellation of “‘character” fair. Of the value of 
the business transacted—-the amount of money turned over—it is 
impossible to form with any confidence even an approximate esti- 
mate, since there is no source for data ; but none with whom I spoke 
put the turn-over at a lower figure than half a million. In a good 
season, such as the past, over 200,000 sheep are disposed of, exclu- 
sive of lambs, and of lambs about the same number. The stock 
sold from the hills are for the most part Cheviots and blackfaces ; 
from the low grounds half-breds, being a cross between Leicester 
and Cheviot, and crosses between the Cheviot and blackface. Aill 
the sales of sheep and lambs are by the “clad” score, which contains 
twenty-one. The odd one is thrown in to meet the contingency of 
deaths before delivery is effected. Established when there was a 
long and wearing journey for the flocks from the hills where they 
were reared down to their purchasers in the lowlands or the south 
country, the altered conditions of transit have stimulated farmers to 
efforts for the abolition of the clad score. Now that sheep are 
trucked by railway instead of being driven on foot, or conveyed from 
the islands to their destination in steamers specially chartered for the 
purpose, the farmers grudge the “one in” of the clad score. In 
1866 they seized the opportunity of an exceptionally high market 
and keen competition to combine against the old reckoning, and in 
a measure succeeded. But next year was as dull as ’66 had been 
brisk, and then the buyers and dealers had their revenge and re- 
established the “clad score” in all its pristine firmness of position. 
The sheep farmers wean their lambs about the 24th of August, and 
delivery of them is given to the buyers as soon as possible thereafter. 
The delivery of ewes and wethers is timed by individual arrangement. 
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A large proportion of the old ewes—no ewes are sold but such as 
are old—go to England, where a lamb or two is got from them 
before they are fattened. Most of the lambs are bought by sheep 
farmers who, not keeping a ewe flock, are not themselves breeders, 
and are kept till they are three years old—“ three shears,” as they 
are technically called—and sold fat into the south country. There 
they get what Mr. McCombie calls the last dip, and the butcher 
sells them as “‘ prime four-year-old wedder mutton.” 

The size of some of the Highland sheep farms is to be reckoned 
by miles, not by acres, and the stock, as in Australia, by the thou- 
sand. The largest sheep-owner, perhaps, that the Highlands ever 
knew wes Cameron of Corrichollie, now dead. He was once 
examined before a Committee of the House of Commons, and came 
to be questioned on the subject of his ownership of sheep. “ You 
may have some 1,500 sheep, probably, sir?” quoth the interrogating 
M.P. ‘“Aiblins,” was Corrichollie’s quiet reply, as he took a pinch 
of snuff; “‘ Aiblins I have a few more nor that.” ‘Two thousand, 
then?” “Yes, I pelieve I have that and a few more forpye,” calmly 
responded the Highlander with another pinch. ‘‘ Five thousand?” 
“ Oh aye, and a few more.” “Twenty thousand, sir?” cried the M.P,, 
capping with a burst his previous bid. “Oh aye, and some more 
forpye,” was the imperturbable response of Corrichollie. ‘“ In heaven’s 
name, how many sheep have you, man?” burst out the astonished 
catechist. “I’m no very sure to a thousan’ or two,” replied Cor- 
richollie in his dry laconic way, and with an extra big pinch; “ but 
I’m owner of forty thousand sheep at the lowest reckoning.” Lochiel, 
known to the Sassenach as Mr. Cameron, M.P., is perhaps the 
largest living sheepowner in Scotland. He has at least 30,000 sheep 
on his vast tracks of moorland on the braes of Lochaber. In the 
island of Skye Captain Cameron of Talisker has a flock of some 
12,000 ; and there are several other flocks, both in the islands and on 
the mainland, of more than equal magnitude. Sheep-farming is, at 
least, in many instances an hereditary avocation, and some families 
can trace a sheep-farming ancestry very far back. The oldest sheep- 
farming family in Scotland are the Mackinnons of Corrie, in Skye. 
They have been on Corrie for four hundred years, and they were holding 
sheep-farms elsewhere even earlier. The Macraes of Achnagart, in 
Kintail, have paid rent to Seaforth for two hundred years. For as 
long before they had held Achnagart on the tenure of a bunch of 
heather exigible annually and their fighting services as good clansmen. 
Two hundred years ago an annual rental of #5 was substituted for 
the heather “corve ;” the clansmen’s service continuing and being 
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rendered up till the ’45. Now clanship is but a name, a Seaforth 
Mackenzie is no longer chief in Kintail, and the Macrae who has 
succeeded his forbears in Achnagart finds the bunch of heather and 
the #5 alike superseded by the very far other than nominal annual 
rent of a thousand pounds. The modern Achnagart, with his broad 
shoulders and burly frame, looks as capable as were any of his 
ancestry to render personal service to his chief if a demand were 
made upon him; and very probably would be quite prepared to 
accept a reduction of his money rental if an obligation to perform 
feudal clan-service were substituted. Achnagart, with his £1,000 a 
year rental, by no means tops the sheep-farming rentals of his county. 
Perhaps Robertson of Achiltie, whose sheep-walks stretch up on 
to the snow-patched shoulders of Ben Wyvis, and far away west to 
Loch Broom, pays the highest sheep-farming rental in Ross-shire, when 
the factor has pocketed his half-yearly cheque for £800. 

Part of this I learn from my friend as we drive to the station ; part 
I gather afterwards from other sources. The station for which we 
are bound is Elgin, the county town of Morayshire. Between Elgin 
and Inverness, it is true, we shall see but few of the great sheep- 
farmers and flock-masters of the west country, who converge on the 
annual tryst from other points of the compass and by various routes 
—by the Skye Railway, by that portion of the Highland line which 
extends north of Inverness through Ross into Sutherland, by the 
Caledonian Canal, &c. But it is promised to me that I shall see 
many of the notable agriculturists of Moray land, who go to the market 
as buyers ; and a contingent of sheep-breeders are sure to join us at 
Forres, coming down the Highland line from the Inverness-shire 
Highlands on Upper Strathspey. There is quite an exceptional 
throng on the platform of the Elgin Station, of farmers, factors, 
lawyers and ex-coffee-planters—both very plentiful in Elgin ; tanners 
bound for investments in prospective pelts, and men of no avocation, 
yet as much bound to visit Inverness to-day as if they meant to 
invest thousands. In a corner towers the mighty form of Paterson 
of Mulben, famous among breeders of polls with his tribe of AZay- 
flowers. From beneath a kilt peep out the brawny limbs of Willie 
Brown of Linkwood and Morriston, nephew of stout old Sir George 
who commanded the light division at the Alma, son to a factor whose 
word in his day was as the laws of the Medes and Persians over a 
wide territory, and himself the feeder of the leviathan cross red ox 
and the beautiful grey heifer which took honours so high at the 
Smithfield Show last Christmas. There is the white beard and 
hearty face of Mr. Collie, late of Ardgay, owner erstwhile of Fair 
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Maid of Perth and breeder of Zarah. Here, too, is a fresh, sprightly 
gentleman in a kilt, whom his companions designate “the Bourach.’» 
Requesting an explanation of the term, I am told that “ Bourach” is 
the Gaelic for “through-other,” which again is the Scottish synonym 
for a kind of amalgam of addled and harum-scarum. A jolly tanner 
observes, “ I’ll get a box to oursels.” The reason of the desire for 
this exclusive accommodation is apparent as soon as we start. A 
“deck” of cards is produced, and a quartette betake themselves to 
whist with half-crown stakes on the rubber and sixpenny points. This 
was mild speculation to that which was engaged in on the homeward 
journey after the market, when a Strathspey sheep-farmer won £8 
between Dalvey and Forres. As my friends shuffle and deal, I look 
out of window at the warm grey towers of the cathedral, beautiful 
still spite of the desecrating hand of the “Wolf of Badenoch.” Our 
road lies through the fertile “‘ Laigh of Moray,” one of the richest 
wheat districts in the Empire, and as beautiful as fertile. At Alves we 
pick up a fresh, hale gentleman, who is described to me as “ the laird 
of three properties,” bought for more than 4 100,000 by a man who 
began life as the son of a hill-side crofter. We pass the picturesque 
ruins of Kinloss Abbey and draw up at Forres Station, whose platform 
‘is thronged with noted agriculturists bound for the ‘‘Character Fair.” 
Here is that spirited Englishman, Mr. Harris of Earnhill, whose great 
cross ox took the cup at the Agricultural Hall seven or eight years 
ago; and the brothers Bruce—he of Newton of Struthers, whose 
marvellous polled cow beat everything in Bingley Hall at the ’71 
Christmas show, and but for “foot and mouth ” would have repeated 
the performance at the Smithfield Show ; and he of Burnside, who like- 
wise has stamped his mark pretty deeply in the latter arena. At Forres 
we first hear Gaelic ; for a train from Carr Bridge and Grantown in 
Upper Strathspey has come down the Highland Railway to join 
ours, and the red-haired Grants around the Rock of Craigellachie— 
where a man whose name is not Grant is regarded as a /usus nature 
—are Gaelic speakers to a man. No witches accost us, and, speak- 
ing personally, I feel no “pricking of the thumbs,” as we skirt the 
blasted heath on which Macbeth met the witches ; the most graphic 
modern description of which on record was given to Henry Dixon 
in the following quaint form of Shakespearean annotation: “It’s just 
a sort of eminence ; all firs and ploughed land now; you paid a toll 
near it. I’m thinking—it’s just a mile wast from Brodie Station.” 
Nairn is that town by the citation of a peculiarity of which King 
Jamie put to shame the boastings of the Southrons as to the superior 
magnitude of English towns. ‘I have a town,” quoth the sapient 
VoL, XII., N.S. 1874. Y 
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James, “in my auncient kingdom of Scotland, whilk is sae lang that 
at ane end of it a different language is spoken from that whilk pre- 
vails at the other.” To this day the monarch’s words are true ; one 
end of Nairn is Gaelic, the other Sassenach. Here we obtain a 
numerous accession of strength. The attributes of one kilted chief- 
tain are described to me in curious scraps of illustrative patchwork, “A 
great litigant, an enthusiastic agriculturist, a dealer in Hielan’ nowt— 
something of a Hielan’ nowt himself, a semi-auctioneer, a great hand 
as chairman at an agricultural dinner, a visitor to the Baker Street 
Bazaar when the Smithfield shows were held there, and where the 
Cockneys mistook him for one of the exhibits, and began pinching 
and punching him.” Stewart of Duntalloch swings his stalwart form 
into our carriage—a noted breeder of Highland cattle and as fine a 
specimen of a Highlander as can be seen from Reay to Pitlochrie. 
* Culloden !” “Culloden !” chant the porters in that curious sing- 
song peculiar to the Scotch platform-porter. The whistle of the engine 
and the talk about turnips and cattle contrast harshly with that bleak, 
lonely moorland swell yonder—the patches of green among the 
brown heather telling where moulders the dust of the chivalrous 
clansmen. It is not a great while longer than a century ago, since 
Charles Stuart and Cumberland confronted each other over against 
us there ; and here are the descendants of the men that fought in 
their tartans for the “ King over the Water,” who are discussing the 
right proportion of phosphates in artificial manures, and of whom one 
asks me confidentially for my opinion on the Leger favourite. 

Here we are at Inverness at length : that city of the Clachnacudden, 
stone. There is quite a crowd in the spacious station of business 
people who have been awaiting the arrival of the train from the east, 
and the buyers and sellers whom it has conveyed find themselves 
at once among eager friends. Hurried announcements are made as 
to the condition and prospects of the market. The cardplayers have 
plunged suddenly zz medias res of bargaining. The man who had 
volunteered to stand me a seltzer and sherry has forgotten all about 
his offer, and is talking energetically about clad scores and the price 
of lambs. I quit the station, and walk up Union Street, through a 
gradually thickening throng, till I reach Church Street, and shoulder 
my way to the front of the Caledonian Hotel. I am now in “the 
heart of the market,” standing as I am on the plainstones in front of 
the Caledonian Hotel, and looking up and down along the crowded 
street. What physique, what broad shoulders, stalwart limbs, wiry 
red beards and high cheekbones there are everywhere! You have 
the kilt at every turn, in every tartan, and often in no tartan at all. 
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Other men wear whole-coloured suits of inconceivably shaggy tweed, 
and the breadth of the bonnets is only equalled by that of the accents. 
Every second man has a mighty plaid over his shoulder. It may 
serve as a sample of his wool, for invariably it is home made. Some 
carry long twisted crooks, such as we see in old pastoral prints ; 
others have massive gnarled sticks grasped in vast sinewy hands, on 
the backs of which the wiry red hairs stand out like prickles. There 
is falling what in the south we should reckon as a very respectable 
pelt of rain, but the Inverness Wool Fair heeds rain no more than 
thistledown. Hardly a man has thought it worth his pains to 
envelop his shoulders in his plaid, but stands and lets the rain take 
its chance. There is a perfect babel of tongues: no bawling or 
shouting, however, but a perpetual gruff swsurrus of broad guttural 
conversation, accentuated every now and then by a louder exclama- 
tion in Gaelic. Quite half of the throng are discoursing in this 
language. It is possible to note the difference in the character of 
Celt and Teuton. The former gesticulates, splutters out a perfect 
torrent of alternately shrill, guttural, and intoned Gaelic ; he shrugs 
his shoulders, he throws his arms about, he thrills with vivacity. The 
Teuton expresses quiet, sententious canniness in every gesture and 
every utterance ; he is a cool-blooded man and keeps his breath to 
cool his porridge. 

On the plainstones there are a number of benches, on which men 
sit down to gossip and chaffer. Scraps of dialogue float about in 
the moist air. If you care to be an eavesdropper you must have a 
knowledge of Gaelic to be one effectively. “It’s to be a stout 
market,” remarks stalwart Macrae of Invershiel, come of a fine old 
West Highland stock, and himself a very large sheep-farmer. “Six- 
teen shillings is my price. I'll come down a little if you like,” says 
young Asher of Belmaduthy to keen-faced Mr. Mackenzie of Liver- 
pool, one of the largest wool dealers and sheep buyers visiting the 
market. “You'll petter juist pe coming down to it at once.” “TI 
could not meet you at all.” “I’m afraid I’ll pe doing what they’ll pe 
laughing at me for.” “ We can’t agree at all,” are the words as a 
couple separate, probably to come together again later in the day. 
“ An do reic thu na ’h’uainn fhathast, Coignasgailean?” “Cha neil 
fios again’m lieil thusa air son tavigse thoirtorra, Cnocnangraisheag ?” 
“ Thig gus ain fluich sin am bargan.” Perhaps I had better trans- 
late. Two sheep-farmers are in colloquy, and address each other by 
the names of their farms, as is all but universal in the north. 
Cnocnangraisheag asks Coignasgailean,“‘ Have you sold your lambs ?” 


The cautious reply is, “I don’t know; are you inclined to give me an 
Y2 
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offer?” and the proposal ensues,, “ Come and let us take a drink on 
the transaction.” Let us follow the two worthies into the Caledonian. 
Jostling goes for nothing here, and you may shove as much in reason 
as you choose, taking your chance of reprisals from the sons of 
Anak. The lobbies of the Caledonian are full of men, drinking and 
bargaining with books in hand. There is no sitting room in all the 
house, and we follow the Cnocnangraisheag and his friend into the 
billiard room, where we are promptly served standing. What keen- 
ness of business-discussion mingled with what galore of whisky 
there is everywhere! The whisky seems to make no more impres- 
sion than if it were ginger beer; and yet it is over-proof Talisker, as 
my throat and eyes find to their cost when I recklessly attempt to 
imitate Coignasgailean, and take a dram neat. As I pass the bar 
going out Willie Brown is bawling for soda with something in it, and 
Donald Murray of Geanies, one of the ablest men in the north of 
Scotland, brushes by with quick, decisive step. In the doorway 
stands the sturdy, square-built form of Macdonald of Balranald, the 
largest breeder of Highland cattle in the country. Over the heathery 
pasture land of North Uist 1,500 head and more of horned nowt of 
his range in half-wild freedom. The Mundells and the Mitchells 
seem ubiquitous. The ancestors of both families came from England 
as shepherds when the Sutherland clearances were made toward the 
end of last century, and between them they now hold probably the 
largest acreage—or rather mileage, of sheep-farming territory in all 
Scotland. 

It is a “ very dour market,” that all admit. Everybody is holding 
back, for it is obvious prices are to be “desperate high,” and every- 
body wants to get the full benefit of the rise. The pre-determination 
of the Southern dealers to “buy out” freely at big prices had been 
rashly revealed over night by one of the fraternity at the after-dinner 
toddy-symposium in the Caledonian. He had been sedulously 
plied with drink by “‘ Charlie Mitchell” and some others of the Ross 
and Sutherland sheep-farmers, till reticence had departed from his 
tongue. Ultimately he had leaped on the table, breaking any quantity 
of glass-ware in the saltatory feat, and had asserted with free swearing 
his readiness to give 50s. all round for every three-year-old wedder in 
the north of Scotland. His horror-stricken partners rushed upon him, 
and bundled him downstairs in hot haste, but the murder was out, 
and the “dour market” was accounted for. Fancy sos. a head for 
beasts that do not weigh 6olb. apiece as they come off the hill! No 
wonder that we townsmen have to pay dear for our mutton. 

I push my way out of the heart of the market to find the outlying 
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neighbourhood studded all over with conversing groups. There is 
an all-pervading smell of whisky, and yet I see no man who has 
“turned a hair” by reason of the strength of the Talisker.. A town- 
crier ringing a bell passes me. He halts, and the burden of his cry 
is, “ There is a large supply of fresh haddies in the market!” The 
walls are placarded with advertisements of sheep smearing and 
dipping substances, the leading ingredients of which appear to 
be tar and butter. A recruiting sergeant of the Scots Fusilier 
Guards is standing by the Clachnacudden Stone, apparently 
in some dejection owing to the little business doing in his 
line. Men don’t come to the “Character Fair” to ‘list. It 
strikes me that quite three-fourths of the shops of Inverness are 
devoted to the sale of articles of Highland costume. Their fronts 
are hidden by hangings of tartan cloth ; the windows are decked 
with sporrans, dirks, cairngorm plaid-brooches, ram’s head snuff- 
boxes, bullocks’ horns and skean dhus. If I chose I might enter 
the emporium of Mackenzie Brothers in my Sassenach garb and 
re-emerge in ten minutes outwardly a full-blown Highland chief, from 
the eagle’s feather in my bonnet to the buckles on my brogues. 
Turning down High Street I reach the quay on the Ness bank, 
where I find in full blast a horse fair of a very miscellaneous descrip- 
tion, and totally destitute of the features that have earned for the 
wool market the title of “Character” Fair. There are blood colts 
running chiefly to stomach, splints and bog spavins; ponies with 
shaggy manes, trim barrels, and clean legs; and slack-jointed cart 
horses, nearly asleep—for “ ginger” is an institution which does not 
seem to have come so far north as Inverness. Business is lively 
here, the chronic “dourness ” of a market being discounted by the 
scarcity of horseflesh. 

At four o’clock we sit down to the market ordinary in the great 
room of the Caledonian. A member of Parliament occupies the 
chair, one of the croupiers is a baronet, the other the chief of the 
clan Mackintosh. There is a great collection of north-country 
notabilities, and tables upon tables of sheep-farmers and sheep- 
dealers. | We have a considerable cacoethes of speech-making, 
among the orators being Professor Blackie of Edinburgh, whose 
quaint comicalities convulsed his audience. It was pretty late 
when the Professor spoke, and the whisky had been flowing free. 
Some one interjected a whiskified interruption into the Professor’s 
speech, who at once in stentorian tones issued orders that the dis- 
turber of the harmony of the evening should be summarily consigned 
to the lunatic asylum. I saw him ejected with something like the 
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force of a stone from a catapult, and have no reasonable doubt that 
he spent the night an inmate of “Craig Duncan.” The speeches 
over bargaining commenced moistened by toddy, which fluid appeared 
to exercise an appreciable softening influence on the “ dourness” of 
the market. Till long after midnight seasoned vessels were talking 
and dealing, booking sales while they sipped their tenth tumbler. 

I had to leave on the Saturday morning, but I make no doubt that 
the skeleton programme given at the beginning of this paper had its 
bones duly clothed with flesh. 





FALLEN OUT OF THE RANKS. 
BY THE MEMBER FOR THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS. 


WHE Parliament of 1874 has its history yet to make ; but 
even before it meets we may note that it will be memo- 
rable for the clearance of old familiar faces which the 
elections that called it together have effected in the 

renks of the House of Commons. Of course in an assembly 
renovated to the extent of nearly one-fourth its bulk some of 
the more prominent of the rank and file must go. But the 
peculiarity of the new Parliament is that entrance to it has been 
refused to some who have stood the test of many elections, and who 
sat in Parliament whilst the generation which has rejected them was in 
its cradle. The case of Sir John Pakington is one in point. For 
nearly thirty years the venerable baronet has sat for Droitwich, 
beating off would-be rivals in a manner that was not triumphant 
only because it was effected with ridiculous ease. If before the 
dissolution one not intimately acquainted with local politics at 
Droitwich had been asked to name half a dozen members whose 
return was under any circumstances certain, Sir John Pakington 
would doubtless have been one of the first three. It would have 
been as easy ten years ago to have thought of Tiverton apart from 
Lord Palmerston as it is to-day to meditate upon Droitwich without 
Sir John Pakington as its Parliamentary representative. As for the 
right hon. baronet himself, it must be with him and the Worcester- 
shire borough as it was with Coleridge and his youth :— 
O Youth! for years so many and sweet, 
*Tis known that thou and I were one; 
T’ll think it but a fond conceit— 
It cannot be that thou art gone! 

Droitwich zs gone, however ; and gone, too, at an epoch that makes 
the severance the more cruel. Sir John Pakington has never been 
the Moses of the Conservative party in its long sojourn in the 
wilderness of Opposition ; but he has at least been one of the “ fifty 
able men,” and it seems hard, just when the Promised Land is in 
sight, and when his colleagues are marching in to take possession, 
that Droitwich should forsake him for Mr. Corbett. Sir John 
had long ceased to be of much account in a House of Commons 
many of the members of which were at school whilst he was 
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administering the affairs of the Colonies. But he was always 
regarded with a feeling of kindliness that did credit to the hearts 
of hon. members. It is true that they would not stay to listen 
to his critical meanderings through the statements of Mr. Cardwell ; 
but short of that, which was perhaps too much to expect, 
Sir John Pakington has been treated with a consideration which 
* English gentlemen are, happily, always ready to pay to mediocrity 
when it is well off, is highly connected, and can express its absence 
of ideas without violation of the rules of grammar or the principles of 
accent. It is a reflection which will probably strike home to some 
hearts just now that on the very last occasion Sir John Pakington 
had of playing a leading part in the House of Commons there were 
only seven members present—of whom the Secretary of State for 
War was not one—and the right hon. baronet declining to proceed 
with his criticisms of the Estimates in the absence of their author, 
Mr. Cardwell had to be fetched in from hisdinner. Indeed Sir John 
Pakington’s Parliamentary speeches had of late years distinctly 
assumed the shape of friendly conversations across the table with 
Mr. Cardwell, the audience being composed chiefly of the Speaker, 
the Sergeant-at-Arms, and the gentlemen in the Press Gallery ; and 
it will hence be well understood that the disturbance effected on this 
occasion in Mr. Cardwell’s private arrangements was essential to 
the progress of the projected speech. If Mr. Cardwell was incon- 
venienced no one would regret it more than Sir John Pakington, for 
he is above all things a gentleman. His Toryism was as unim- 
peachable as that of Colonel Stuart Knox, for example; but he had 
a way of dealing with his political opponents altogether different from 
that which it had occurred to Colonel Stuart Knox to adopt as being 
polite and effective. A certain simplicity of mind, combined with 
an amusing weightiness of manner, would have made Sir John an 
interesting speaker if he had not been insupportably prolix. Asa 
man of action he may have done credit to the Worcestershire 
Yeomanry Cavalry, of which he is the lieutenant-colonel ; but he 
was, on the whole, a failure as Minister of War, and was not a 
success as First Lord of the Admiralty. But the mere fact that in 
a single year he held those offices in succession proves—if we avoid 
the conclusion that Mr. Disraeli was at the juncture fatally hard 
up for lieutenants—that Sir John Pakington is an administrator of 
more than average capacity. 

It is a safe assertion to make that the House of Commons will 
regard the loss of Sir John Pakington as heavier to bear than that 
which the Tower Hamlets have inflicted upon it by the rustication 
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of a Minister from the other side of the House who is best known 
in connection with his direction of the Board of Works. The 
Right Hon. Acton Smee Ayrton at one time occupied the dis- 
tinguished position of the most thoroughly disliked member of the 
House of Commons. Recently Mr. Lowe deposed him from this 
eminence, and Mr. Ward Hunt unwittingly did much to advance him 
in public esteem by his reference to the rumour that the Com- 
missioner of Works and the Chancellor of the Exchequer were “not 
on speaking terms.” But at best Mr. Ayrton retires from the House 
amid a general chorus of congratulation. It is a pity, for he is of the 
stuff of which able Ministers are made. As a debater he stands high, 
and in fact it was to the exhibition of his skill in debate, so dangerous 
to the Prime Minister when exercised from below the gangway, that 
Mr. Ayrton owed his advancement. Like Mr. Lowe, Vernon Harcourt, 
Henry James, and many others, Mr. Ayrton made himself so 
excessively disagreeable as an independent member that when 
Mr. Gladstone took office in 1868 he installed him in the Parlia- 
mentary Secretaryship to the Treasury, whence his advance to the 
Chief Commissionership of Works was rapid. ‘The House of 
Commons was not slow to complain of the insolence which Mr. 
Ayrton speedily began to show in this last office; but it is only fair 
to point out that the House was itself chiefly responsible for the 
phenomenon. It is long enough ago to be forgotten that one of 
the chief delights of hon. members in that fresh, cheerful hour that 
follows the saying of prayers was to hear the Chief Commissioner of 
Works snub courageous querists. If there was a question on the 
paper for the answering of Mr. Ayrton, the right hon. gentleman’s 
rising was anticipated just as at a circus the entrance of a favourite 
clown is looked for when the horse riding is growing monotonous 
and the gymnastics tedious. When Mr. Ayrton rose to reply it was 
well understood that he was expected to say something pert, and to do 
him justice he seldom disappointed anticipation. The capacity for 
uttering brief, sharp, stinging replies that answered nothing was his 
specialty, and he laid himself out to keep up his character. The House 
cheered him if he were up to the average, and if by a happy chance 
he went beyond it the House roared with approving laughter, and 
“ Ayrton’s last” was chuckled over in all the lobbies. In course of 
time the novelty of the thing wore off. It became the fashion to 
abuse Mr. Ayrton, and his struggles after a prolongation of popularity 
by the old arts only furnished texts for fresh protests against what 
had now come to be regarded as his “boorishness.” This is too 
bad. But Mr. Ayrton is a man upon whom pity were wasted. In 
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his ostracism he has doubtless been supported by a sublime conscious- 
ness of personal superiority over his detractors which is not altogether 
without foundation. He is a better man than nine-tenths of the 
crowd that has been yelling at his heels for the last two years, and if 
he has the wisdom to profit by the lesson of his early failure he will 
at no distant date prove his superiority. As a departmental officer 
he was far more successful than the glamour thrown around his 
administration by his framing of Park Acts and his dealings with 
Kew Gardens will allow a partially informed public to perceive. As 
a speaker he always brought to the debate strong common sense, a 
logical arrangement of ideas, and a power of felicitous expression, 
lightened up by flashes of wit and biting satire. His defence of his 
conduct when arraigned last Session by Mr. Vernon Harcourt was a 
masterpiece of straightforward cut and thrust oratory, of which it does 
not need to say more in proof than that, rising amid a freezing silence, 
he sat down under a storm of cheers, and there prevailed a general 
impression that whilst of the last two speakers one certainly had been 
shown to deserve universal reprobation, it was not Mr. Ayrton. 
Glancing from the Treasury Bench to the seats below the gangway, 
I am reminded of the loss of a member whose dismissal by 
his constituents forms a leading event in the general election. 
Mr. Faweett’s brief career in the House of Commons fresents 
some curious features. Elected in 1865, at a period when the 
nation seemed to be awakening to the desirability of having 
culture as well as cotton represented in Parliament, Mr. Fawcett, 
like John Stuart Mill, excited in the public mind a lively expectation 
of great things. He strove valiantly to justify this expectation 
by continually pronouncing an opinion upon all questions that 
cropped up in the House. At first he was received with the respect 
due to his literary reputation; but there is nothing the House of 
Commons gets tired of sooner than of one who is constantly pre- 
senting himself and offering his judgment on the question of the 
moment, whatever it may chance to be. Ifa man has made himself 
an authority on a given subject, he is invariably permitted to say his 
say thereupon, however dreary may be his speech, and however 
inane his ideas. Even Mr. Macfie was once every year allowed to 
engross the best part of a night by discoursing upon the income tax, 
and Mr. Anderson’s rising to deliver a disquisition upon the currency 
laws was not resented otherwise than by a sigh of resignation. But 
the line must be drawn somewhere, and had Mr. Macfie set up as an 
authority upon currency, or had Mr. Anderson ventured to assert 
original dicta bearing upon the income tax, there is no doubt that 
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the House of Commons would have howled them down. Mr. 
Fawcett laboured under the additional disadvantage of new member- 
ship. Nothing can exceed the courtesy with which a maiden speech 
is listened to in the House of Commons ; but the new member, if he 
is wise, will refrain from letting his second appearance follow too 
closely on his first. A striking example of the danger that lurks 
under the tendency to infringe this rule was furnished last 
Session by the case of Mr. Lewis. This gentleman made a really 
able maiden speech during the course of the debate on the Irish 
University Bill. It was a good deal talked about, and the conse- 
quence was that Mr. Lewis, unhappily becoming impressed with the 
idea that the eyes of the House were upon him whenever he crossed 
the bar, took to speaking in every debate, with the result that 
he was speedily voted a bore, and towards the end of the Session had 
utterly lost as fair a chance as falls to the lot of the average young 
member. Mr. Fawcett, being a far higher class man than Mr. Lewis, 
did not fall so soon; but fall he did, and his uprising in a debate 
invariably became the signal for that sustained cry of “’Vide, ’vide, 
*vide, ’vide, ’vide!” that falls like a wet blanket upon an undesirable 
speaker. But Mr. Fawcett is not the man who can be smothered in 
. the folds of a wet blanket. I have seen him stand for fifteen minutes 
by the clock over the bar endeavouring to finish a sentence which 
the House would not hear. It happened during the debate on the 
Education Bill. The Ministry had coalesced with the Conser- 
vatives in the enterprise of passing a clause which was as worm- 
wood and gall to hon. members below the gangway. Mr. Fawcett 
was declaiming in a strain of fervid eloquence against the spirit 
which, he said, had unaccountably taken possession of the Liberal 
Ministry. Mr. Lowe, in his customary trenchant style, had, earlier 
in the debate, protested against the unyielding hostility of the 
Irreconcilables, likening them to a herd of cattle which, having given 
to them a broad pasture whereon to brouse, discovered in one 
corner a bed of nettles, and, forgetting the sweet pasture to be 
found elsewhere, stood bellowing their discontent around this little 
patch. “ The right hon. gentleman has likened us to a herd of cattle,” 
said Mr. Fawcett. “ Let me remind him and the Ministry of which 
he is a distinguished member of the fate that befell another herd 
into which evil spirits had entered, and which, running violently 
down a steep place into the sea, perished ”- At this moment the 
House caught the bold allusion, and broke into a roar of laughter, 
cheers, and cries of “Divide!” Mr. Fawcett waited patiently till 
the storm appeared to have subsided, and then speaking in exactly 
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the same tone, began again: “Which, running violently down a 
steep place” Once more the roar drowned the speaker’s voice, 
and Mr. Fawcett stopped, beginning again at exactly the same word 
when a lull in the storm seemed to offer an opportunity, being once 
more overpowered, only to start afresh when an opening presented 
itself. The contest raged for a quarter of an hour; but in the end 
Mr. Fawcett triumphed, and continuing at the word he had originally 
returned to, proceeded, ‘‘ Which, running violently down a steep 
place into the sea, perished in the waters.” 

It was during the Session of last year that Mr. Fawcett suddenly 
found himself in the position of an acknowledged power in the House 
of Commons. The accident o fhis having introduced a measure 
affecting Irish University Education, which the Government first of 
all pooh-poohed, having their own scheme in hand, and finally, after 
some rather ungracious treatment by Mr. Gladstone, were ultimately 
fain to adopt, raised Mr. Fawcett to something very like the altitude 
of an arbiter; What he would do with his Bill was at one 
time a very serious matter for the Ministry, and, to the surprise of 
many who had mistaken his firmness for obstinacy and _ his 
independence for recklessness, Mr. Fawcett conducted himself 
throughout the crisis with rare moderation and dignity, re- 
fraining from hampering the Ministry whilst their plan was 
before the House, and when it had failed and his own became a 
necessity displaying neither triumph nor temper. How far this new 
policy on the part of the member for Brighton had prevailed over the 
prejudices his earlier enthusiasm had excited against him was 
testified in a remarkable manner at a critical moment when the 
Education Act Amendment Bill was being pressed forward by Mr. 
Forster. Mr. Fawcett took a characteristically bold course on the 
occasion by separating himself from the class represented by Mr. 
George Dixon, and declaring for the Government measure. The 
occasions are rare in Parliamentary history that a crowded House 
has been so absolutely swayed by the eloquence of a private member 
as it was on the night when Mr. Fawcett made clear his intentions in 
this matter. Mr. Bright has frequently had great oratorical triumphs, 
speaking from the bench behind that at which the sightless Professor 
stood. But the applause which Mr. Bright’s eloquence was accustomed 
to call forth came chiefly from one side of the House, whereas Mr. 
Fawcett drew alternately and at will enthusiastic cheers alike from the 
Conservative as from the Liberal ranks. Mr. Gladstone himself was 
quite excited, leaning forward with hands clasped over his knees, 
watching the words as they fell from the speaker’s lips, whilst Mr. 
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Forster lost no time in declaring that “amid the numerous very 
powerful speeches delivered by the hon. member for Brighton, this 
assuredly was the most moving.” A great triumph this, remembering 
the quarter of an hour’s struggle for a hearing two Sessions back! 
Having once gained the respectful attention of the House, and having, 
it is to be hoped, finally overcome the evil habit of making his counsel 
too cheap by continually proffering it on miscellaneous topics, there 
are no bounds to the possible heights Mr. Fawcett might reach in the 
State if his acceptance of office were conceivable. With Mr. Bright 
in the Cabinet, and Saul among the prophets, all things in this 
direction are possible, though the human mind is slow to accustom 
itself to the idea of Mr. Fawcett sitting on the Treasury Bench. In 
any case Mr. Fawcett’s return to Parliament—an event the occurrence 
of which it is, apart from political feeling, to be hoped will not be 
long delayed—will be the infusion of a new power and a healthy 
influence. As an orator he stood in the House of Commons 
with none above him save only Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright. 
The true fire of oratory burned in his heart, and found ready, 
graceful, and glowing words waiting on his tongue. Some faults of 
manner he has, such as pitching his magnificent voice at too level a 
monotony of height, and somewhat “mouthing” his words when he 
desires to be specially emphatic. But these, whilst it would be well 
if ‘they were got rid of, are but specs on the sun and are outshone in 
the full blaze of his oratory. 

Mr. Fawcett was classed as an Independent Liberal ; so were Mr. 
Bernal Osborne and Mr. Bouverie, who share with him the pains of 
dismissal by the constituencies. But there are faggots and faggots, 
and these three could never be tied up in the same bundle. Mr. Bernal 
Osborne enjoyed a special reputation in the House, which an hon. 
member referred to during the last Session by speaking of him as “the 
chartered libertine of debate.” On the following morning this phrase 
appeared in the Parliamentary report of a leading Liberal journal as 
“ the shattered libertine of debate.” This rendering was of course due 
to a typographical error, but it could not have been happier had it 
been carefully designed by a successful coiner of epigrams. For 
many years Mr. Osborne has occupied the honourable position 
of chief jester to the House of Commons. In the course of his 
tenure of the post he has said more impertinent things than 
any other man dare, or perhaps more than any other man would 
feel inclined to be responsible for. It is the fashion to laugh at all 
his thrusts, though reviewed in cold blood it is often difficult to 
discover either wit or humour in them. An example, taken at 
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random from a large store, will place the public outside the House in 
a position to judge of what passes for wit within its walls. During 
the debate on the Educaticn Act Amendment Bill Mr. Osborne 
found himself sitting on a back bench below the gangway, and rose 
thence to address the House. Making, in the course of his remarks, 
some characteristic reference to the Nonconformists, a member on 
his right hand side said “Oh!” Turning round upon the interrupter, 
Mr. Osborne continued, “‘ My hon. friend says ‘Oh!’ I don’t know 
what my hon. friend is, but he looks like a Nonconformist,” whereat 
the House went into a fit of laughter which lasted several moments. 
In fact on the memorable occasion when Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
knocked over the ink, and whilst hastily wiping it up with a 
piece of blotting paper upset a tumbler of water over Mr. Cardwell, 
who had come to his assistance, the House of Commons did not 
laugh longer or louder than it did over this exquisite flash of wit. The 
late member for Waterford was admittedly the “funny man” of St. 
Stephen’s ; but regarding his humour critically, perhaps the most 
legitimately successful manifestation of it was to be found in the fact 
that his usual seat was on the Ministerial benches. Votes being too. 
serious a thing to be funny about with a Liberal constituency 
scanning the division list, Mr. Osborne generally voted straight with 
his party ; but of late Sessions he rarely rose from his seat behind 
Mr. Gladstone without having some little halfpenny dart to shoot at 
the right hon. gentleman or at the policy of his Government. Mr. 
Bouverie shared one peculiarity of the member for Waterford, 
inasmuch as he too sat upon the Ministerial benches whilst he did all 
that lay in his power to thwart the Ministerial policy. But Mr.’ 
Bouverie was as studiously gentlemanly and diffident in his manner 
as Mr. Osborne was vulgar and aggressive. It was almost distressing 
to watch the right hon. gentleman’s perturbation of mind, and even 
his self-abasement, when he rose to put Ministers or the House right’ 
upon some point of procedure or precedent. Evidently, if he had 
had his choice, Mr. Bouverie would rather have cut off his feet than 
stand upon them to intrude his poor counsel upon so august a body 
as the British House of Commons, or to express any opinion that 
might cause inconvenience to gentlemen for whom he had so strong 
a personal esteem and respect as for Her Majesty’s Ministers. But 
duties, however unpleasant, must be performed, and to do Mr. 
Bouverie justice he never shirked his when they lay in this direction. 
Mr. Gladstone must be more than human if he has seen without 
emotion that two of the earliest victims of the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment were gentlemen who had done their best in the way of candid 
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friendship to foster the causes that brought about its, for the Liberal 
party, disastrous issue. 

There are at least a score of other men of the late House of Com- 
mons, perhaps of less distinction, but of equally strongly marked 
individuality, who will not have places in the new. Whilst we are on 
the back Ministerial benches with Bernal Osborne and Mr. Bouverie 
shall we forget that charmingly garrulous old gentleman who repre- 
sented Devonport for full seven years? Some time last year, when 
the near approach of the dissolution had become apparent, a deputa- 
tion of the local Liberal Committee waited upon Mr. Montague 
Chambers, and invited him to announce his intention of retiring, in 
order to make way for another and more suitable candidate. Mr. 
Chambers answered with a spirit which the Speaker and the halt 
dozen other official personages who were compelled to be present 
whilst the member for Devonport harangued them in the House of 
Commons would well understand. The immediate consequence of 
this interview was that Mr. Montague Chambers redoubled his 
attention to his Parliamentary duties. Devonport had hinted that he 
was scarcely up to the mark! He would show Devonport that it 
was grievously in error ; and so, night after night, sometimes twice a 
night, Mr. Chambers was on his legs addressing “ Mr. Speaker.” 
There was neither beginning nor middle to his harangues, and the end 
was long delayed. His oratorical manner was decidedly peripatetic. 
Aristotle himself never covered as much ground in the course of a 
lecture as did Mr. Montague Chambers in the process of delivering a 
speech. He invariably enjoyed the advantage of having the whole length 
of the bench to himself; and, starting from the end near the gangway, 
gradually worked himself along till he stood under the shadow of the 
Press Gallery, and then edged downwards towards his starting point, 
making two, three, or more of these passages, according to the length 
of his address. ‘‘ Now why do I say this?” was his favourite phrase, 
uttered with his forefinger provokingly pointed, and his head on one 
side, his face wearing the air of infinite wisdom we sometimes see 
in the parrot. Heaven only knew why! The House of Commons 
never could make out; but it will nevertheless miss the chirping 
Q.C., who, regarding his dress, manner, and speech, I have always 
thought was an embodiment of Mr. Micawber that would have 
better accorded with the ideas of Mr. Dickens than that clever but 
more pronounced presentment which Mr. Emery has given us on 
the stage. Just underneath Mr. Chambers Mr. Alderman Lawrence 
sat, and took up his parable about the house tax. Mr. Gladstone 
will be better able to get his after-dinner nap now the alderman has 
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gone, for he had not a voice soft and low, which would have been a 
beautiful thing in an alderman who had so much to say. Perhaps he 
had it at heart to strike an average with Mr. Edgar Bowring, who 
sat in the corner seat of the same bench and rarely said anything 
except “ Hear, hear.” But, fer contra, the junior member for Exeter 
bodily occupied his seat for more hours of the Session than any 
other member—not excluding the Speaker, who does sometimes get 
relieved by the Chairman of Committees. It was one of the sights of 
the House to see Mr. Bowring in his corner seat, softly purring to 
himself in satisfaction that he, too, was a member of Parliament, 
could hang his hat and coat in the cloak-room (he once described 
to his constituents the position of the very peg he had appropriated 
to this purpose), could jauntily pass the janitors at the brass- 
latticed door, cross the sacred bar, walk up the House, bow to the 
Speaker, and then take his seat so near the First Lord of the 
Treasury that if he stretched out his hand he could touch the bald 
place on the top of the right hon. gentleman’s head ; and it is not 
difficult to conceive the amount of self-restraint which Mr. Bowring 
must have imposed upon himself to prevent his sometimes adopting 
this means of assuring himself that it was not all a dream, that he 
really was a member of Parliament, and that this warm and com- 
fortable and brilliantly-lighted chamber in which he sat was truly the 
House of Commons. He was not the rose, but he lived near it, and 
now he is shut out of the garden, and the high distinction of holding 
and keeping the first place in the Parliamentary Buff Book will 
go elsewhere. Mr. Crawford, “the member for the Bank of England,” 
is gone from these benches, from which also will never more rise the 
figure of Sir George Grey, both members having voluntarily retired, 
ostensibly from the same cause of weariness and failing health. Mr. 
Otway, an able and honest ex-Minister, and Lord Enfield, an honest 
and able Minister, have both lost their seats; and from these 
same back Ministerial benches have gone Dr. Brewer, whose 
disinterested efforts in behalf of the habitual drunkard ought to have 
earned him that personage’s sober gratitude; Mr. Hinde Palmer, 
who leaves the Married Women’s Property Act of 1870 unamended ; 
Mr. Bonham-Carter, who turned out to be one of the most hopeless 
Chairmen of Committees ever appointed; and Mr. Macfie, whose 
great forte was figures and his great failing that he could never pre- 
vail on a dozen men to sit out his disquisition upon any of their 
groupings. By way of light distraction Mr. Magfie had of late years 
taken up the subject of the relations of England to her colonies, and 
the regret of the Liberal Whip at the issue of the recent contest in 
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the Leith district will be tempered by the reflection that he will never 
more see that pertentous blue bag crammed to the neck with reports, 
extracts, and Blue Books, which Mr. Macfie was wont to drag up the 
floor of the House on the occasion of his annual speech. 

Below the gangway on the Liberal side there have “gone forth” 
many “ who never will return ”—at least as long as the present mood 
of the constituencies prevails. Mr. Auberon Herbert left of his own 
accord, and in him the House of Commons loses a man whose 
political honesty was equalled only by his undaunted pluck and his 
almost womanly gentleness of manner. Mrs. Barrett Browning is one 
of the few who could have understood and done justice to the nature 
of Auberon Herbert. Perhaps she did, for if she has not actually 
sketched the man in “ Aurora Leigh,” the coincidence of likeness is 
remarkable. Sir Henry Hoare, who has also gone from this bench, 
was of much the same school of politics, though he had learned his 
lessons in a different manner, and when talking of “liberty,” “the 
people,” and so forth, would say “I and the people” rather than 
“the people and I.” Mr. James White could not speak extem- 
poraneously, and as the rules of the House forbade him to read his 
speeches, he did not, except corporeally, make such a figure below 
the gangway as he perhaps otherwise might have done. Mr. Locke 
King sat on the front seat when he attended the debates, which was 
not a regular occurrence during the last Session. Mr. Locke King 
did not know his ‘“‘ Newcomes,” or he would have made better uses of 
his closing opportunity. “I had my suspicions when they gave that 
testimonial,” says Fred Bayham, talking about the ruined Colonel 
and his famous allegorical silver cocoa-nut tree. “In my experience 
of life, sir, I always feel rather shy about testimonials, and when a 
party gets one somehow look out to hear of his smashing next 
month.” It was doubtless the last thought in the minds of the guests 
when Mr. Gladstone and half the Liberal party went to Mr. Locke 
King’s testimonial presentation party last summer, that when 
Parliament met for the Session of 1874 the hero of the evening 
would be without a seat in the House, and that Mr. Disraeli 
would lead from the Treasury Bench a majority of fifty. The 
first back seat below the gangway has been literally decimated. 
Mr. Miall will be missed, though not for the sake of his charms 
of oratory. To tell the truth there were few speakers in the 
House more painful to listen to. His style was of the worst 
order of Dissenting preaching, and there was a specially painful 
vigour in the way he was wont to wrestle with himself for 
words—pumping them out one by one as if they came from a well in 
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which the gearing had got out of order—that could not be excelled by 
any young student fresh to the conventicle from college, and desirous 
of impressing critical deacons with the amount of wisdom whieh must 
underlie utterances so weightily deliberate. The ladies have lost 
a champion in Mr. Jacob Bright ; Miscellaneous Causes an umpire 
in Mr. W. Fowler; and the universe a guardian in Mr. Rylands. 
Mr. Tom Hughes can be spared from the seat next behind, but 
Mr. Delahunty will be mourned as the only Irishman left in the 
House of Commons since the departure of Mr. Dowse who combined 
common sense with a rich, unconscious, natural, overwhelming 
humour. The losses on the other side are, in two instances, distinct 
gains to what may, without offence now that Mr. Bright has explained 
the word, be called “the residuum.” By the defeat of Colonel Stuart 
Knox, the House of Commons will be relieved of the presence of a 
scold, and in Mr. Douglas Straight it loses a young gentleman who wore 
an aggravating bouquet in his button hole, and emptily talked to the 
High Court of Parliament as if it were an assembly of solicitors and 
he a barrister of the Middle Temple, not to mention the Old Bailey. 
Sir Herbert Croft is an intelligent country gentleman, best known for 
his presentation befure the debate on the Burials Bill last Session of 
a petition which, he gravely declared, had been signed by some of 
his constituents who had “all lived in their parish for centuries.” 
Mr. Henry Matthews was the chivalrous and eloquent defender of his 
co-religionists against the annual attacks of Mr. Newdegate, and Mr. 
Tom Collins was the anonymous “hon. member” whom the news- 
paper reader will have occasionally seen referred to as having 
“called the attention ” of the Speaker to the numbers present. The 
benefit which Mr. Collins has often conferred upon his species by his 
bold and skilful use of the only effectual arm the traditions of the 
House of Commons permit to be used against persistent dullness, 
bombast, and self-sufficiency will keep his memory ever green, and in 
his enforced but let us trust only temporary absence, it is some con- 
solation to know that several of the principal victims of his successful 
arts have followed him down the valley, and will not “ be present to 
say ‘Adsum’ when the names are called” in the next Parliament. 








MR. GLADSTONE’S TRANSLATION 


OF 


IIOMER’S SHIELD OF ACHILLES. 


A REVIEW BY THE REV. T. H. L. LEARY, D.C.L. 


‘“F ever there was an accomplished scholar whose genius was 
spoiled by a twist, Mr. Gladstone is that scholar. He has 
read and written much on the Homeric poems, but all that 
he has written on them unhappily bears the clear impress of 

the tortuous mind in which it has been moulded, and the essay that 
prefaces his metrical version of the Homeric Shield is no exception. 
Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Gladstone’s besetting sin is a passion for 
theorising, singularly impatient of research and singularly unsup- 
ported by fact. His mind, filled to the fullest and inspired only 
with its pet theory, turns to Homer, not to test the coinage of 
his active brain, but to give it currency. In his critical remarks 
on the Homeric Shield, Mr. Gladstone asserts that “legend does 
not enter into the representation of the Shield,” nor yet religion 
—and he thinks himself “ warranted in saying that the entire absence 
of tradition from the Homeric Shield not only accords with the recency 
of Greek national or quasi-national existence, but also with the belief 
that art had not yet become so to speak endemic in Greek.” Had the 
poet been disposed from the exigencies of his aim to make legend the 
chief ornamentation of the Shield, he could have most certainly 
found ample material for his purpose in the Greek legend of the War 
of the Seven Chieftains against Thebes, the voyage of the Greek 
Argo, and the family legends of the divine house of the god- 
like Achilles. The true account of the omission seems to be, not 
that of Mr. Gladstone, but that Homer and Virgil treated the shields 
of their respective heroes in simple consistency with the dominant 
principles of their respective epics. Patriotism was the keynote of 
the AEneid, and true to his patriotic aim Virgil emblazoned the shield of 
fEneas with the legendary lore of Rome and with the trophies and 
triumphs of the Roman race. Homer, singing not of war and of 
warriors alone, and true only to the universality of his creative genius, 
z2 
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consistently laid heaven and earth under tribute to glorify and 
beautify the shield of his hero Achilles. Virgil, singing to the 
Romans of war and his warrior (arma virumque cano) and of his 
country’s glory, was simply consistent in limiting his ornaments to 
warlike subjects. 

On this account one can only reject Mr. Gladstone’s theory as 
untenable, and can accept only the former part of the old but 
clever criticism of Lord Kames, who tells us half the truth when he 
observes that “the decorations of a dancing-room ought all of them 
to be gay. No picture is proper for a church but which has religion 
for its subject. Every ornament upon a shield should relate to war ; 
and Virgil with great judgment confines the carving upon the shield 
of AEneas to the military history of the Romans. That bearing is 
overlooked by Homer, for the bulk of the sculpture on the Shield of 
Achilles is of the arts of peace in general, and of joy and festivity 
in particular.” Nor is Mr. Gladstone altogether in harmony with 
the facts of the Homeric shield when he affirms that legend is 
“entirely absent ;” forgetful, as he is, of the legendary “ rich-haired 
Ariadne,” and also “ of Daidolos in Knossos,” to say nothing of the 
legendary “ Linus, who sang of yore.” Unaccountable indeed would 
it be to find a poet such as Homer, so devoted to legend, repudiating 
it in the ornamentation of a shield which is a very microcosm of 
his characteristic poetic art. , 

Mr. Gladstone thinks, further, that the religious element is wanting, 
and that religious rites and observances are conspicuous by their 
absence, not only from the scenes depicted on the Shield, but, even 
more startling still, from the Homeric poetry. But here, as elsewhere 
in Homer, religion is interwoven with the whole texture of the nar- 
rative, and fashions and colours its every hue and form. A god 
(Vulcan) constructs the Shield at the request of a goddess (Thetis) 
for the son (Achilles) of the goddess. It is made in the abode of 
the gods, and on it are depicted the divinities of earth and sea and 
heaven, “ the unwearying sun,” “and stars that 


Crown the blue vault every one ; 
Pleiads, Hyads, strong Orion, 
Arctos, hight to boot the Wain.” 


On it blaze, in blazon of gold, the divinities “ Ares and Athené,” 
leading the onset of the fiery fight. On it blaze the bright forms of the 
“sacred” banquet, and the figure of the “sacred” minstrel. Is 
this an exclusion of religious rite and ceremony? Is there no 
allusion to sacred rite and ceremony in the “ nuptial hymn” as it 
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peals long and loud—none in the “ sacrificial feast”—none in “ the 
consecrated circle of the judges in synod,” where Mr. Gladstone 
destroys by diluting the force of Homer's language by giving 
“venerable” for “ sacred” or “ consecrated ”? 

It is not in the time and tumults of a war such as Homer depicts 
that we should expect the most marked manifestations of the normal 
rites and ceremonies of the Hellenic cudtus; but we see enough, 
and more than enough, in the Iliad to warrant the rejection of Mr. 
Gladstone’s unaccountable theory respecting their absence from the 
Homeric poetry. Read we not of prayer, of sacrifice—both “ great 
and standing institutions of religion ;” of the burial rites of the dead ; 
of the solemn procession of the Trojans to the shrine of the goddess 
Pallas at the bidding of the family priest Helenus ; read we not of 
sacrifices to the manes of the departed heroes, of their souls flitting 
to the shades beneath? Is it not Apollo, the god, that sends and 
that takes away the pestilence, each time, too, at the bidding of his 
faithful priest, thus enforcing the power of prayer to Heaven? In 
this, as in all other Greek expeditions, is it not the prophetic priest 
(Chalcas) of the gods (the Mantis) that is made to guide the minds 
of men, to determine their designs, to shape their purposes, whether 
by flight of bird, by dream, by the sacrificial omen? Is not almost 
every line of the Homeric poem ablaze with the shining footprints of 
the gods, moving with ‘majesty and might amidst the affairs of men, 
listening to their prayers, and at times punishing the sins of mortals ? 
With such evidence of the all-pervading element of religion in the Iliad, 
it is in sooth the puzzle of all literary puzzles to understand Mr. Glad- 
stone’s assertion that not only are the observances of religion all but 
absent from the Homeric poems, but that “the observances of 
religion filled no large place in the Greek mind, even in the Homeric 
times,” of which they are the truest transcripts. 

The next theory of Mr. Gladstone is equally without foundation in 
fact. I give it in his own words :—“ Never was outward Fact so 
glorified by the Muse. Nowhere in poetry, to my knowledge, is there 
such an accumulation of incidents without crowding. The King is 
glad as he watches his reapers and his crop ; but with this exception, 
there is hardly anywhere the description of a pure mental emotion. 
It is sometimes well to employ statistics in aid of criticism.” On 
the contrary, to my mind most of the incidents and character of the 
Shield is necessarily inspired with “‘ pure mental emotion,” charged as 
it is with so much of impassioned life in its most active forms, and 
appealing as it does so vividly to some of the most potent of human 
passions and sympathies. Now that Mr. Gladstone is here mistaken 
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Mr. Gladstone is himself a practical proof—showing, as he does, in 
his verse, that the “ pure mental emotion” is not limited tothe King 
“glad as he watches his reapers”—for is there not pure mental 
emotion in the entrancement of the women, who, in the nuptial 
dance, 


Each one standing 
By their porches, gaze entranced ? 


Again, in the Trial Scene we are told how “the people cheered 
aloud,” although the Herald tried very hard to suppress this demon- 
stration of a “‘ pure mental emotion” by “ ordering silence.” Then by 
an unfortunate slip Mr. Gladstone inspires with a mental emotion 
a “smiling town,” where the original simply speaks of a “lovely 
town.” The “wives” are in Mr. Gladstone’s version described as 
“beloved,” music as “ mirthful,” youths and maidens as “ d/ithe of 
thought,’ who are made by Mr. Gladstone to express their mental 
emotion with unmistakable force :— 

They too, frisking, shouting, singing, 
Stamp the time upon the floor. 


If a King who is “gad” is inspired with a “pure mental 
emotion ” according to Mr. Gladstone, how can he deny a like emotion 
to the “ smiling town,” to women “ entranced,” to man and maid d/ithe 
of thought, who are actually described as overmastered by their pure 
mental emotion? Nor is this all. Mr. Gladstone’s prose criticism 
as well as his poetry refutes his theory ; as when he writes these very 
remarkable words, which he evidently had forgotten :—‘ The spirit 
which pervades the action of the Shield is therefore the spirit of joy : 
joy in movement, joy in repose; joy in peace, and joy in battle: 
anywhere and always joy.” If gladness is a “‘ pure mental emotion” 
in Mr. Gladstone’s eyes, may not “joy” be equally so? and 
granting this, may we not conclude that after all “a pure mental 
emotion,” so far from being conspicuous by its absence, actually 
pervades the whole action of the Shield? Incidentally it is to be 
noted that Mr. Gladstone lays very unnecessary stress on the 
comparative absence of epithet in describing the beauties and 
graces of the Shield’s ornamentation. The truth probably is that 
Homer here, as elsewhere, assumes the perfectiun of the qualities of 
what he describes, as he does in dealing with the personal 
loveliness of Helen, and the charms of Andromache, to whom he 
never once applies any epithet of beauty, though all his translators 
have filled in his outline with colours of their own. 

Mr. Gladstone can claim credit for little beyond good intentions 
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as a translator. He has aimed, he tells us, “ at great fidelity—in a 
word, at the representation of Homer as he is.” Now the metrical 
work before us sins chiefly in its want of fidelity to the original. 
The poet’s hexameters move with dignity, with grace, with a mea- 
sured music peculiarly their own that lingers in the heart as well as 
the ear ; even as a marvellous melody that once heard is never for- 
gotten. The metrical form here given as a substitute, if not as an 
equivalent, for Homer is a Tate and Brady measure, neither dignified 
in diction nor sweet ‘in cadence. Its metrical sins and poetical 
licences are legion. Take for example “they” ending one line, and 
“ Brook’d it not” beginning the next; “that” ending on one line, 
and “ Crown ” beginning another line. 

But the fault is not limited to metrical form. It affects the archaic 
form of the language. A translator seeking to ‘‘ represent Homer 
as he is” would have tried to reproduce the poet’s characteristic 
alliteration and his play on words. Homer, for example, tells us 
that “there arose a suit, for two men were suing each other ;” 
that the men “ were roded in robes of gold,” a characteristic which 
totally disappears in every portion of this version. Some of the 
Homeric terms here find no expression at all, and as a set-off Mr. 
Gladstone presents words which have no warranty at all in the 
Greek ; while in other cases he has clearly misconceived, and so 
misconstrued the mind of his author. He has drawn on his own 
imagination for the terms we have marked in italics: ‘“ frm/ly plies,” 
“ rare devices,” “swarms of speaking men,” with a host of other 
such interpolations. Then the Homeric term for “flashing ” (literally 
“with face-of-fire”) is oddly rendered “ swarthy.” The Greek word 
for “‘ with haste,” or “ without stopping,” as applied to “ the carrier 
lad,” is here diluted and destroyed by the substitute “wnwearied.” 
For the more Homeric “ sfately steer,” we have “weighty ox,” 
apparently written after a visit to a cattle show. 

In one passage Mr. Gladstone gives “harp” and in another 
passage ‘“‘lyre” for the Greek term. Again, we have “honey sweet” 
as a translation, and rightly, of the Greek term which elsewhere is 
incorrectly rendered “ luscious ”.(fruitage). “ Maidens grown of age 
to wed” misses the delicate compliment paid to them by Homer, 
who says these maidens brought many oxen to their parents, as 
presents from the many suitors. Here Lord Derby, true to his 
instinctive perception even of the most delicate touches of the poet, 
well renders it “ many-suitored.” I wiil place Mr. Gladstone’s ver- 
sion side by side with the corresponding version of Lord Derby and 
that of the American poet Mr. Cullen Bryant, both o:1 whom wisely 
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follow the English epical metrical form as the best equivalent for the 
metrical form of the Greek epic :— 


Mr. GLADSTONE. 


There he wrought Earth, Sea, and Heaven, 
There he set the unwearying Sun, 

And the waxing Moon, and stars that 
Crown the blue vault every one; 

Pleiads, Hyads, strong Orion, 
Arctos, hight to boot the Wain. ° 

He upon Orion waiting, 
Only he of all the train 

Shunning still the baths of ocean, 
Wheels and wheels his round again. 


There he carved two goodly cities 
Thick with swarms of speaking men. 


Weddings were in one, and banquets, 
Torches blazing overhead, 

Nuptial hymns, and from their chambers 
Brides about the city led. 

Here to pipe and harp resounding 
Young men wildly whirling danced ; 

While the women, each one standing 
By their porches, gaze entranced. 


Lorp DERBY. 


Thereon were figured Earth, and Sky, and Sea, 
The ever-circling Sun, and full-orb’d Moon, 
And all the signs that crown the vault of Heav’n ; 
Pleiads and Hyads, and Orion’s might, 
And Arctos, call’d the Wain, who wheels on high 
His circling course, and on Orion waits ; 
Sole star that never bathes in th’ ocean wave. 


And two fair populous towns were sculptur’d there. 
In one were marriage pomp and revelry, 
And brides, in gay procession, through the streets 
With blazing torches from their chambers borne, 
While frequent rose the hymeneal songs. 
Youths whirl’d around in joyous dance, with sound 
Of flute and harp ; and, standing at their doors, 
Admiring women on the pageant gazed. 


Mr. CuLLEN BRYANT. 


For here he placed the Earth and Heavens, and here 
The great deep and the never resting Sun, 

And the full Moon, and here he set the stars 

That shine in the round Heavens—the Pleides, 
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The Hyades, Orion in his strength, 

And the Bear near him, called by some the Wain, 
That, wheeling, keeps Orion still in sight, 

Yet bathes not in the waters of the sea. 


There placed he two fair cities full of men: 
In one were marriages and feasts; they led 
The brides with flaming torches from their bowers, 
Along the streets, with many a nuptial song ; 
There the young dancers whirled, and flutes and lyres 
Gave forth their sounds, and women at the doors 
Stood and admired. 


It is impossible to compare these versions with Mr. Gladstone’s 
without feeling, even without the charm of rhyme, how superior they 
are, as more true to the form and spirit of the original and more 
poetical in tone, reading as they do more like original poems. 





FOOTBALL ON RUGBY RULES. 
THE SCALP MATCH. 
BY W. F. MARSHALL. 


UR annual big-side match—the match par excellence of 
the entire football season—as far as we and our gallant 
opponents were concerned at least—went by the name 

S74 of the “Scalp Match.” 

Although ours was a very formidable and well-filled school, in the 
town there was another which, if not exactly of pretensions sufficient 
to form a rivalry with us in point of merely aristocratic fame and 
pride of scholastic attainment and distinction, was a pretty con- 
siderable rival in athletic exercises and physical qualifications, and 
this not simply because the boys of the other school were in our 
opinion “ cads,” and therefore popularly supposed to possess more 
brute courage and bodily development, but also because they really 
were, taken as a whole, more physically powerful and capable of 
greater endurance than ourselves. 

But, both establishments sporting trencher caps, or “mortar 
boards,” when we met in the streets a hostile collision was a matter 
of necessity if not of honour. When our establishment was first set 
on foot, the other shop immediately sported the mortar board proper, 
and it may be imagined that a very pleasant number of scrimmages 
occurred in the streets of the otherwise peaceful town whenever rival 
parties of the respective scholastic institutions encountered each 
other." These scrimmages occurred so frequently, and were carried 
on so systematically, that the inhabitants began at last to consider 
themselves scandalised, and the character of the town for peaceful- 
ness and sobriety to stand in imminent danger of destruction. It 
used to be the laudable endeavour of the rival parties to “scalp” as 
many.of the opposing faction as possible—that is to say, to wring off 
as many tassels as superior numbers and strength could manage; and 
as the sinews of war in the shape of ability to repair damages were 
generally on our side, from the simple fact of our being better 
supplied with funds, and having superior means of keeping our fond 
parents “dark” upon the subject, we proved more than a match for 
our opponents in desultory warfare, and it was clear that in any 
campaign of duration we must be proclaimed the victors. 
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Such a state of things it was obvious could not be long suffered to 
exist, if order was to be kept in the streets and mutual respect to be 
ever entertained among the rival a/umni. But what was to be done? 
The difficulty was eventually got over somewhat after the plan of the 
jealous Mayors of Dublin and Edinburgh on the occasion of their 
presentation at Court when the marriage of the Prince of Wales took 
place. Like theirs, our case was argued before a fu'l council of the 
respective governing bodies, and the momentous question of pre- 
cedence as to the right of wearing the coveted tassel was for ever set 
at rest. It appeared, upon a complete review of the case, and after 
counsel had been heard on either side, that our scholastic foes had 
a clear priority of claim to the wearing of the black tassel, being, as 
they were, members of an ancient grammar school whose fortunes 
and nearly defunct state had recently been resuscitated. There was 
no use in fighting against a corporate body, and we had to succumb, 
but not ingloriously, to established precedent and authority, and 
were driven to the adoption of a tassel of a different colour. 

Scalp-hunting, nevertheless, continued for some time longer, and 
we ourselves were by no means satisfied with the new arrangement. 
It seemed to us that we had been illegally compelled into submission 
to the enemy, and we refused to be reconciled with the notion that 
any established custom could warrant the “cads” in claiming the 
black as their undoubted and prescriptive right. We could not divest 
ourselves for a long time of the idea that we had made an unworthy 
concession, and that we had tacitly acknowledged that we for the 
future were condemned to hold a position which might be denomi- 
nated “mushroom” as regarded the other scholastic establishment. 
It was rather a bitter pill to swallow, but after a time the once 
popular sport of scalp-hunting was wholly abandoned. We could 
not, however, entirely forget our ancient grudge in the matter of the 
tassels, and our rivalry found wholesome vent in an annual match at 
football, in which we would bark each other’s shins and pay off 
sundry accumulated scores without annoying either the populace or 
the head masters. This was the fons e origo mali—the origin, in 
short, of the Scalp Match. 

The game of football has undergone considerable modifications 
and codifications of late years, but we shall never see it played 
with any real interest until one universal code of rules shall have 
been established. Sir Walter Scott and the Earl of Home, we read, 
once backed respectively the Ettrick men and the men of Yarrow, 
and we may fairly conclude from the character of the backers that 
in that match the barbarities we now see practised were rigidly 
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forbidden. We appear to be retrograding, in fact, to the custom of 
the days of King James I. In 1349 the game “ was prohibited by a 
public edict, not from any particular objection to the sport itself, but 
because it co-operated with other favourite amusements to impede 
the progress of archery.” But in the time of King James I. the 
danger attending the pastime occasioned that monarch to say, from 
his Court, “I debarre all rough and violent exercises, as the football, 
meeter for lameing than making able the users thereof.” Probably it 
would be futile now, even by means of a public edict, to debar men 
and boys from indulging in the game, but we might at least taboo the 
Rugby rules—for these are too lax at any time and for any players ; 
and when, too, sides are possessed of such feelings of jealousy, if 
not of actual animosity, as those which fired the bosoms of the 
scalpers and the scalped, the strangest and sometimes the most 
serious accidents occur. These accidents are the natural results of a 
violently played game, “ always discreditable and often numerous,” as 
a celebrated orator wrote and remarked on two memorable occasions 
not long ago. 

Our grand Scalp Match was confessedly fought out on Rugby 
rules; but if truth must be said, there is no doubt that we sometimes 
so far forgot our tempers, and that general sweetness of demeanour 
which our parents gave us credit for possessing, that, when our blood 
was up and we got thcroughly well warmed to our disgusting work, 
we paid very little attention to any rules, and looked out only for 
every chance of hacking and hustling our opponents. Scrimmages, 
or “ squashes” as they were more euphoniously styled among us, were 
the grand events which we were always striving to get into, for 
they afforded the most convenient opportunities for administering 
surreptitious kicks and punches, and of pumping the wind out of a 
fellow who was a dab at running into goal. Our antagonists sported 
—at least the captain did—a gorgeous cap of variegated colours, 
and this was known among them as pre-eminently the club “ kip.” 
When any fellow had distinguished himself by getting a kick at goal, 
the “kip” was called for and the head of the great personage 
adorned therewith, the captain remaining the while bareheaded. 
“’Arry, the club kip,” would be instantly and vociferously demanded 
by many an admirer, and the feat was attempted which usually re- 
sulted in ignominious failure. ‘ What a fool you are. Why didn’t 
you let ’Arry ’ave it?” And then presently would come a squash again. 
And it required a considerable amount of other than animal courage 
to get into these squashes ; for sometimes a fellow would get stripped 
almost bare, and then would ensue “a scene of woe,” as Mr. burke 
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has it, when the unwashed condition of the unfortunate victim was 
discovered. . 

But the cramp was the worst thing to be dreaded in these en- 
counters. An attack of that in the middle of the game was awful. 

“Rub my legs, for mercy’s sake!” some hapless wretch would 
exclaim, and then hostilities would be suspended for a brief space 
while the sufferer was being attended to, and the rest would form a 
circle in order that the spectators might not be made aware of the 
real ferocity of the battle that was being waged. Rubbing, however, 
sometimes proved a wholly ineffective means of resuscitation ; and 
as a necessary expedient a removal to the hospital would be the 
result, where it was not unfrequently discovered upon medical 
examination that, in addition to a simple numbness of the legs, a 
fracture of a rib or two or of a collar bone had been inflicted, and 
the warrior rendered hors de combat for football, not only for the 
season but for the remainder of his life. 

“Oh, my head! Confound you, you lout! can’t you avoid kicking 
a fellow when he’s down?” 

Probably not, for “Oh, my head!” was an all too frequent 
exclamation in a scalp match, and it told a wonderful tale of the 
excitement and brutality under which the game was played, and of 
the entire forgetfulness of any and every thing but the discomfiture of 
the opposing party. The wounded man was ever one of the foremost 
of the foes, and often the redoubtable but luckless ’Arry was himself 
the receiver of a vicious kick on the cranium when down in the 
midst of one of the furious squashes, the flaming “club kip,” the 
triumph of the foeman’s tailor, being but a weak defence against the 
more durable material of our cobbler. But ’Arry was a leary card, 
and often cried out before he was hurt, and once again being 
allowed to get upon his feet would bolt off like a deer with the ball 
and frequently secure a kick at goal. 

Although the Scalp Match continued for many seasons, it was very 
rarely that either side gained a decisive victory over the other. Many 
rouges were constantly won, and after many a futile attempt from 
badly placing the ball a goal was sometimes kicked; but these 
matters were generally pretty well equalised before the conclusion of 
the game, and neither club left off with other trophies of superiority 
than could be inferred from the possession of the greater number of 
bruises, dirt, and abrasions. 

But the annual game did good in its way, for it caused us to keep 
the peace towards each other until the celebration of its anniversary 
again came round. It is difficult to see how it could ever have 
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turned out successfully for either school, played as we used to play 
it. Most of the fellows appeared desirous only of distinguishing 
themselves, regardless of the general welfare, and thinking far more 
about inflicting injury upon their antagonists than of furthering the 
game. ‘This feeling was perfectly well understood, and every 
aspirant for such ephemeral fame was certain to get more than he 
bargained for in the shape of hacking and knocking about. 

And this served them right, it must be owned, for they were not 
playing the game of football, but merely exhibiting a kind of spurious 
courage which, except for damaging an adversary, was worse than 
useless, and only tended to provoke ill feeling. The creation of the 
squashes was usually the result of design rather than of accident, and 
was effected for the very simple but objectionable purpose of kicking 
shins. A player would hold the ball when there was no conceivable 
chance of running in with it, and he foolishly imagined that he was 
showing a vast amount of pluck by being rolled about on the dirty 
ground, having his jersey stripped off his back, and being half 
smothered by friends and foes alike. 

Played under whatever rules, whether Association or Rugby, the 
game itself must appear to the most initiated and observant spectator 
a very senseless and barbarous amusement. That it is not really so, 
but, on the contrary, one among the most healthful and popular, the 
tremendous lists of fixtures in the sporting newspapers during the 
winter months can leave us in no reasonable doubt. 

At length the violence with which we used to play the Scalp Match, 
and the unmistakable animosity that was increasingly exhibited on 
both sides, attracted the attention of the authorities. Broken heads 
and fractured limbs are the occasional and accidental results only of 
the game of football played under ordinary circumstances, even if the 
hard and fast old Rugby rules be strictly observed by the combatants. 
If complaints were previously made because of an inordinate amount 
of tassel-wrenching in the streets, it was not in the nature of things 
that the payment of doctors’ bills for fractured bones would be long 
endured by the parents of either party without a show of remonstrance. 
It came at last in the form of an indignant protest from the father of 
one of the hated black-tassel gentlemen whose son had been fear- 
fully mauled and crushed in one of our usual stupid squashes. This 
really pattern paterfamilias preferred no direct complaint against any 
individual member of our twenty, but was anxious only that for the 
future the annual game should be played upon more sensible rules, 
and was too good a sportsman, or too wise a judge of popularity, 
even to suggest a perpetual suspension of our favourite Christmas 
amusement. 
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That we should give up our time-honoured rules—the rules under 
which we had always had the opportunity of paying off old scores 
with the black tassel—was a thing not so much as to be thought of. 
Our own directorate, indeed, did not even propose to us the advi- 
sability of such an unreasonable concession, well knowing how 
strenuous an opposition we should make, and rightly understanding 
that that would be considered an indignity which no body of well- 
constituted schoolboys could be expected to submit to. Another 
conference of the authorities was the result, and after due consulta- 
tion it was unanimously resolved that the celebrated Scalp Match 
should from that for all future time be discontinued. 

We all at first thought the decision rather hard lines, and failed not 
to express our sentiments to that effect on every befitting opportunity ; 
but it ultimately received our entire acquiescence, and there can be 
no manner of doubt that it was a good thing for all of us. We could 
still continue to play among ourselves upon our old rules, and when- 
ever a serious accident occurred we all knew that it was devoid of 
everything like vicious intent. The Scalp Match was made the sub- 
ject of a prize poem to be written in any language and in any metre, 
and it is perhaps unnecessary to say that many of the compositions 
upon the stirring circumstance were pronounced to be of surpassing 
merit. 











TRANSATLANTIC OYSTERS. 
AN AMERICAN SKETCH. 


HE figure that you will offer for this sleigh, gentlemen, 

is the question that is agitating my mind. Men of 

Canaan Corners, proverbial for your shrewdness, is it 

possible you will allow me to pass by this most useful 

and truly excellent article? True, neighbours, that the winter is 

drawing to a close; but if you were to give me forty dollars, there 

would be a wide margin, and what would the interest of your money 

be by next fall? What will you give me for this sleigh, gentlemen, 
the last bit of property I shall offer to your notice to-day ?” 

I had listened to my friend’s persuasion for some six hours, and 
the intelligence that he had arrived at “the last bit of property ” was 
as the balm of Gilead to my benumbed and rigid self. For six weird 
hours, I say, had I listened to the zeal which fired and the eloquence 
which illumined his laudable efforts to exchange the most shaky of 
furniture for the most substantial of negotiable paper, risking his own 
lungs for his employer’s benefit, in a temperature which decorated 
the beards of men with icicles, and made them rattle like crystal 
chandeliers. I had brought my arms across my chest in successive 
spasmodic self embraces for twenty minutes at a stretch; I had 
driven pins into my ears in search of sensation, and had requested a 
gaunt Irishman to stamp upon my feet as a personal favour, to 
enhance circulation, when the welcome tidings thawed themselves 
into my comprehension that the sleigh would end the sale, and that 
my good and genial friend the auctioneer would soon be at liberty to 
pilot me to his house, the hospitality of which was to be afforded me 
for the night. 

The tinkle of sleigh bells soon announced the approach of the 
stage, en route from “the City” to Canaan Centre. We hailed in 
energetic English; and a slackening of speed, together with some 
muffled thunder from a heap of buffalo skins and wolf robes, proved 
that “Abe” had heard us, and that there was room for us. And 
now, shooting over the snow to the merry jingling of the bells, with 
the robes, and the skins, and the mufflers all around us, a glorious 
reaction sets in, and we are cheerful and exhilarated as we glide 
on our unchequered path, with the dazzling stars growing thicker 
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and thicker before us and over us and behind us. Five or six miles 
were travelled silently ; each of us enjoyed the new and welcome 
comfort with a miserly satisfaction in which speech were prodigal. 

“ Abe” is a well-known character. For twenty years, through the 
summer's sun and dust and the winter’s wind and snow, he has 
ploughed his way to and from “the City” and Canaan Centre, bear- 
ing the United States mails and such passengers as have “ turned 
up.” He “runs” a store, too, at the Centre, where his children can 
supply you with anything from a hymn-book to a mousetrap, or from 
a quart of kerosene to one of oysters. Here, during the evening, is 
a general congregation of the males-resident, when local law is 
criticised and politics are aired. 

The oysters seemed to tempt the palates of Canaan Corners this 
frigid night, and the auctioneer, whose parched zesophagus craved the 
luscious—saddle-rocks (I would say “bivalves,” but think the term 
has been applied before), had, ere this, secured two quarts of “ solid 
meats,” by which term, please understand a larger percentage of the 
oyster than one usually finds in the barrels or tins. Five hundred 
per cent. of American oysters are prepared for the market out of the 
shell. 

My host and myself arrived safely, and while we attitudinised in 
true American poise in a couple of rocking chairs before the cheerful 
mica of the parlour stove, the “solid meats ” were quickly being per- 
suaded (‘‘cooked” would be far too harsh a term to employ) into 
one of the most delicious dishes it is possible to command. The 
person who would mingle flour with oysters is to be pitied,—deeply 
commiserated. The infatuated wretch who would bespatter them 
with batter, or amplify them with “crackers,” should be shunned. 
The modus operandi is as follows. The oysters with their liquor are 
to be placed in a vessel with a glazed interior, and set over the fire ; 
a slice of butter, a little cayenne and salt, will be all the necessary 
adjuncts. The point to be observed is when to remove them. Not 
too soon, or they will be good raw oysters spoiled ; nut too late, or 
they will have become tough. Stirring them gently, let them scarcely 
simmer for a few minutes until they become rounded, more opaque, 
and of a dark cream colour—then is the time! If you ever find your- 
self behind a bowl of these oysters at the fag end of a Yankee farm 
auction in February, you will have the least conceivable desire for 
social elocution you ever entertained. Are you a lawyer? You will 
fail to realise the smallest deiight in satisfying “Uncle Hiram,” who 
sniffs an opportunity for getting an elaborate and gratuitous opinion 
about “that line fence.” Are you a minister? You will blandly 
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scowl down “ Aunt Samantha,” who has attacked you for a full, true, 
and particular account of the Southcotites. Are you a doctor? You will 
wrinkle your forehead occasionally, and give an intermittent “ hum” 
and “ha,” in blissful unconsciousness of Jefferson R. Wigby, who is 
seeking to beatify you with a history of that complicated malady 
which removed “ Aunt Althea” from a sphere of usefulness. The man 
of many words himself becomes silent at the prospect of a “plain 
stoo,” and my voluble friend, as he spread a thin slice of preparatory 
bread and butter opposite me, settled into himself, under the armour 
of a serene and hazy smile of intelligence, which was intended to 
convey perfect acquiescence in any given proposition, if it extort not 
verba! explanation. 

Such are the influences of the ambrosial oyster on fatigued 
humanity. This probably is the most thoroughly enjoyable form of 
oyster eating in America, and to appreciate it, it is necessary to be 
in, or near, some little village, in a snug little room, on a winter’s 
evening, with the snow falling fast without and the stove glowing 
brightly within, catching as you will, ever and anon, the low tinkle of 
the sleigh bells as the neighbouring farmers are returning from “ the 
City,” and listening as you must appear to, to the inveterate curiosity 
of Yankeedom, which is rife in speculation as to “ what under the 
heavens, for land’s sake, could keep Abner and Elmiray so long to 
the City now there’s no moon?” For “ Aunt Clayrissay” avers, 
“ and she knows it, there’s no use talking,” that particular cutter has 
not gone back yet, and that they did go is beyond the pale of cavil, 
“for Van Buren Curtis went down and got the buflo robes from 
Joshua’s folks.” 

You will scarcely find a house in any town—“ town ” being syno- 
nymous with our English “ parish”—where oysters do not find their 
way. Sowithout being statistical, we can form some idea of the vast 
supply which fills every store and restaurant. The elderly couple 
who have been to “ the City,” to exchange their dried apples and 
peaches for groceries, will not fail to include in their receipts a keg 
of oysters, and the average young farmer, whose sole recreation is in 
developing the trotting qualities of his horse, wages “ the oysters ” 
with his neighbour that he will be in the City before him. 

I never felt comfortable in an American restaurant. There is a 
density about the place that is dispiriting ; the plates and the cups 
are unwieldly, the spoons and the forks and the castors are pon- 
derous and clumsy; the knives can never be catalogued under the 
caption of “cutlery”; the lemon-coloured waiters are humid and 
heavy, and the proprietor beams patronizingly on you over a shirt- 
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front emblazoned with mock brilliants, as though he were doing you 
a great favour by entertaining you, and hands you your change with 
an air of condescension, in which he seems to appeal to his beringed 
fingers as evidence that they do not usually belittle themselves by 
tinkering with “fractional currency.” These surroundings dampen 
one’s comfort, and entirely fail to recall the attributes of “‘ mine host ” 
of old. Oysters, however, are made a speciality of at these establish- 
ments, and are served in a dozen different ways. 

There is, in “the States,” a custom which has for its object the 
relief of the ministers, or “ elders ” and “ pastors ” as they ‘are called, 
of the various churches. The very shaky pecuniary relations which 
generally exist between the shepherd and his flock occasionally 
render the deacons and prominent “church members” sorely per- 
plexed as to raising the needful. If a “donation” has already been 
held according to agreement, their sheet anchor is cut away ; but if 
one has not been stipulated for, and the defection of a brother has 
placed a hiatus in the subscription list, their course to solvency is 
once more serene. A donation is at once agreed on. This consists 
of preparing a supper in the meeting-house, or schoolroom, or 
dwelling of the minister, on a certain night, when the wives and 
daughters of church members convey every known compound in 
cakedom, in which flour and sugar, eggs and milk, carbonate of soda, 
cream of tartar, and “salevatus,” can be incorporated ; the male 
contributors taking flour, potatoes, wood, &c., as winter stores, and 
providing oysters for the traditional donation soup. A general invi- 
tation is then extended to the neighbourhood, and the visitors are 
expected to “donate ” for the privileges prepared for them. Young 
couples drive from miles away to these gatherings, and here we have a 
striking example of the staid and primitive occasions which develop 
the course of courtship. One would never suspect the swains of the 
first amatory couplet, even of valentine calibre ; and in glancing at 
them as they “wait” on the objects of their rigid affections, the 
vision of Cupid would never flit across the most facile imagination. 

I shall never forget my first invitation to an affair of this kind. It 
happened when I was new to American life. Deacon Wotherspoon 
approached me in the village store and post-office, where I was 
waiting for home letters, and said, ‘‘ He didn’t know, but he’d like to 
have me go a Wednesday night to an oyster supper.” What a flood 
of thoughts those words swept on, stimulated, too, by the fact that if 
you were asked to name the last suggestion that would be likely to 
emanate from Deacon Wotherspoon, the answer would inevitably be, 


“ An oyster supper.” Visions of red-letter ‘times sprang up, and old 
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familiar faces greeted me as of yore. A thousand thanks, Deacon 
Wotherspoon, for touching one of those mystic springs which some- 
times land us pell-mell in Time’s transformation scenes of the long 
ago. Do you remember the pit of the little theatre in Wych Street, 
George Rennie? What neighbourhood is richer for you now, true, 
manly, large-hearted Bob Floyd ? 

Now more years shot back, and the time stood out when a little 
wrinkled old man, with a little perpetual old donkey, used to journey 
six or eight times in the season from a town in Devonshire to another 
place in the queen of counties yclept Lympstone. How his return 
was looked for, and what a rush there was when that contused 
monument of endurance, the donkey, hove in sight, which he in- 
variably did with his hind quarters shrunk in, preparatory to the 
periodical thwack—an evolution which kept him in a chronic right- 
half-face! Then followed she oyster supper, which must be spoken 
gently of here, for with the vivid recollection of many of them come 
the memories of home, which are sacred to us all. How each loved 
one comes before me as I write; and now some still at home, and 
some abroad, and some at rest! 

I cannot aver that the developments of that eventful Wednesday 
evening inspired me with as much enthusiasm as Deacon Wother- 
spoon seemed prepared to contemplate. The mysteries of a ‘ dona- 
tion” had never yet been revealed to me. With the promised 
oysters I had somehow mentally associated brown stout. To have 
openly suggested the propriety of the combination, I have since 
found out, would have exposed me to the life-long frigidity of scan- 
dalised Canaan Centre. I have since found out, too, that a discreet 
distance from home makes a mighty difference in the sinful properties 
of fluids, and that when the coast is clear, the eyes of Deacon 
Wotherspoon sparkle at the mention of peach brandy, and fairly 
dance at the prospect of “a portion of old rye,” whilst the whites of 
those demonstrative organs are their only prominent characteristics at 
the mention of even milder beverages in Canaan Centre. 

As I entered the room in which the company was gathered, five 
persons occupied the floor, the rest were wall-flowered. The minister 
and his wife, with folded hands, were facing three others, the central 
one of whom—a spinster of remote nativity—was bearing. on her 
arms a treasure, on which she gazed through her spectacles with 
bewildering fondness. A little to her right was Deacon Wotherspoon, 
a little to her left Deacon Judson, each the custodian of a kerosene 
lamp. At first I thought this was a rehearsal of the ceremony for the 
foundation-stone of a new meeting-house ; and then, my expectation 
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being charged with oyster, I. supposed it to be the American 
form of grotto on private exhibition. A premonitory cough, how- 
ever, from the sister stirred up the deacons, who turned up their 
lamps, the rays of which, falling on the mystic fardel, displayed a 
layer of black alpaca, and another of a subdued cerulean fabric, 
suggestive of internal stiffening, on the top of which reposed a card 
of buttons, a wisp of braid, and three reals of cotton. Another 
cough from the officiating sister, and she commenced to “orate.” 
The theme was exhaustive. It told of a committee, and painted its 
meetings and vigils, and in the peroration reference was triumphantly 
made to the unanimity which had existed in the choice of the 
material which should constitute the tribute of respect which it was 
félt was due to their pastor’s wife. At a proper period the latter lady 
advanced between the deacons, and received the gift with becoming 
grace. Then followed speeches of acknowledgment, and then all 
relapsed into that blissful state known in America as “ visiting ”—this 
means gossipping, and nothing more. No other pastime is ever 
thought of at these or, indeed, any other social gatherings out of the 
cities. Eventually, however, supper was announced, and a grand 
stampede took place for the first tables, which were covered with the 
thousand and one pastrycook’s mysteries which flood every enter- 
tainment ; but which have played such a prominent part in establish- 
ing that “ toothless dyspepsia” which is a scourge to the young and 
old of the country. I toyed a little with a cup of weak tea, and 
wondered what in the world I was to do with a saucerful of cherries 
pickled in vinegar, which I had innocently accepted, supposing them 
to have been prepared from a different and well remembered for- 
mula. 

Presently, however, a rather awe-inspiring voice came over my 
shoulder—* Do you say stoo?” queried the voice. I turned round, 
and with the blandest bow I could command (which I had the solace 
of seeing was entirely incomprehensible to the object at which it was 
levelled) took a steaming plate from the sister who had figured so 
conspicuously in the presentation of the dress. It was with mingled 
feelings that I gazed upon that oyster—that solitary oyster, as it 
floated in a pellucid bath, like a representative caper in a spoonful of 
boarding-house butter. Suddenly the vision of Deacon Wotherspoon 
appeared im one of the many doorways of an American room. Silent 
and mysterious was the deacon. He caught my eye. Imperceptibly, 
almost, was his thumb poised behind his left ear and towards the 
little room. Imperceptibly, almost, did the deacon’s left eyelids 
approximate each other. I took the hint, and was soon by his side. 
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Once inside the sanctum, a decided improvement was manifest. 
“You see,” said the deacon, “there haint so many folks here as 
we'd made calc’lations on so Brother Judson and I have ’greed to 
keep them oysters over; several will be glad to buy them to-morrow, 
and ’twill help the elder out.” This strategy had not prevented the 
worthy functionary from retaining “a good squar’ stoo” for himself, 
for Brother Judson, and for myself. After supper a committee sat 
behind a little table in the corner, and received the cash donations ; 
whilst the bright, and at times joyfully, tearful eyes of the poor old 
elder (who worked in the Close Communion Baptist, or “‘ Hardshell” 
cause) seemed to thank everybody individually for the welcome 
favours extended him. 

If you ever find yourself in America, and located anywhere not in 
a city, it will not be very long before the claims of some needy shep- 
herd are arrayed before you. If the relief suggested should take 
the form of a “donation” and oyster supper, and you have not 
awakened sympathy in the breast of a deacon, be content to forward 
your contribution, or, if charity be your only object, convey it your- 
self; but rest not your faith on the oyster supper, for in //zs instance 
it will prove “ a mockery, a delusion, and a snare.” 

Ki Spurway. 
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BOOK III. 
CHAPTER IV. 


DISCOUNTING FATE. 


T seven o’clock in the evening Mr. Philip Ransford and 
his solicitor were closeted in the dusty little third floor 
office where Mr. Cuffing conducted his legal business. 
< The house was one of numerous degenerate buildings 

congregated together in a dingy street that seemed to have crept out 
of the way of the traffic of Holborn. Casel Street indeed might be 
likened to a suspected person in low water who pulls his hat over his 
eyes and slouches out of general observation. It led to nowhere. 

Smart pedestrians sometimes, thinking it offered a short cut to the 
neighbourhood of Fleet Street, dashed into it gaily, but soon came 
back with a look of depression and surprise. Casel Street was 
chiefly occupied by touting attorneys, bailiffs, commission agents, 
advertising adventurers, brokers, and other miscellaneous dregs of 
professional and commercial life, relieved here and there by an 
eating-house with red blinds. 

The stuffy odour of the street dragged its way slowly but surely 
in upon client and solicitor as they conversed on this memorable 
summer evening. 

“If you are discreet,” said Cuffing, ‘‘ you can soon get well away 
from this infernal atmosphere, as you call it. Already I can fancy 
you doing the swell in sunny Spain or under some other unclouded 
sky.” 

Mr. Cuffing sat in his shirt sleeves, looking, with an undisguised 
sneer upon his face, at Ransford, who was walking about the little 
room, occasionally pausing to take special note of the lawyer’s advice. 

“Don’t care much where I go,” said Ransford, “if I get clear of 
this beastly country.” 

“Well, as I said just now,” remarked Cuffing, “ten thousand 
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pounds is a small sum considering the sacrifice you propose to make. 
You are so wonderfully modest.” 

“ Always sneering at me ; but no matter, I can bear it after what I 
have gone through,” said Ransford with an air of martyrdom; “ and 
I only want what you consider right and just, though I don’t think 
we shall get ten thousand—it is a pile.” 

“Don’t say ‘we,’ my innocent and deeply injured friend, my most 
interesting client—don’t say ‘we.’ I have told you over and over again 
that this proposed compromise is your own affair entirely. I do not 
advise it; but if it is agreed upon I will do my best to make it com- 
plete, and to carry out your wishes.” 

“1 don’t understand you,” said Ransford. 

“‘ That is not my fault,” responded Cuffing with a pitying glance at 
his friend, as if he had long since given up any expectation that 
Ransford had sufficient intellectual capacity to understand anything. 

“You make me mad,” said Ransford, stopping suddenly. “I can't 
stand your sneers; you'll make me do something desperate one of 
these days.” 

“That would be a novelty. If I could only find that fellow 
Mayfield I would like to put him in your path and see of what you 
are really capable in the way of physical power.” 

“Why do you worry me in this way?” said Ransford, suddenly 
modifying his assumed anger into a tone of friendly appeal. 

‘“* Because you won’t go straight ; because you are a humbug,” said 
Cuffing, rising and going to the window. 

“Why? how? Explain.” 

“ Not now; let us go on with our business; there is no time for 
personal explanations ; our friend Lord St. Barnard will be here 
soon.” 

“Well then, fix it at ten thousand,” said Ransford, “and we are 
to divide it?” 

“T ought to have seven thousand,” said Cuffing. “You are 
entirely in my hands. I could crush you at any moment. I have 
condescended to conduct your wretched case; it has ruined my 
reputation. If you had a spark of liberality you would have said: 
«Mr. Cuffing, I leave the disposition of the money to you,’ and of 
course I should have been content; possibly I might have said 
seven thousand to you, three to me ”—— 

“ But,” said Ransford. 

“Don’t interrupt ; did I not literally drag you out of custody this 
morning?” 

“Yes,” said Ransford, “ but you literally thrust me into custody to 
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begin with. I would never. have entered upon the affair if I had 
known what I should have had to suffer.” 

“You would have entered upon it for three thousand pounds.” 

“T don’t know; I was very hard up, but upon my soul, I never 
dreamed you would have asked some of the questions which you put, 
and that is a straight tip, my friend.” 

Ransford looked half afraid at his own temerity in criticising 
Cuffing’s conduct of the case even to this extent. 

“T carried out the instructions of my client,” said Cuffing, with a 
smile, “and I don’t believe a word of his story, except that part of it 
in which he was very deservedly licked by his rival, who some day, 
when he gets the English papers out in the colonies, will turn up 
again, hunt you down, and shoot you like a dog.” 

Phil Ransford shuddered and looked round the room as if he 
expected the sudden appearance of the avenger. 

“Ah! I thought that would touch you up; you are not a brave 
man, Ransford. I suppose you would tell Mayfield on your knees and 
with tears in your eyes that I asked the questions without your 
instructions.” 

**You know you did, most of them,” said Ransford, “‘when we had 
that interview at Bow Street, although you would not admit it in your 
stiff and convenient legal way; all that about Cremorne and the 
Argyle was your own entirely.” 

“Indeed!” said Cuffing, finding his eye-glasses, after a brief search 
in his waistcoat pocket, and fixing his client for a moment; ‘‘and was 
that as villainous, do you think, as the Piccadilly story? It was quite 
as true. Eh? Was it not? Why were you not frank and straight 
with me at first? The truth is you have persecuted this poor woman 
to make money. When you found yourself grappled you felt obliged 
to heap lie upon lie to hold your position at all.” 

“ And you call this decent!” said Ransford. “Well, it is not 
business-like at all events just now.” 

“That is the wisest remark you have made since I have had the 
honour of your acquaintance,” said Cuffing. 

“Thank you. I will only just remind you that you put the whole 
scheme into my head at the outset, and” 

‘Say no more, Ransford ; let us to the business.” 

Cuffing rubbed his hands, sat down to his desk, pointed to a chair, 
and Ransford, accepting the hint, seated himself by the side of his 
advocate and ally. 

“Tt is quite clear,” said Cuffing in his professional voice and 
manner, “that if they go on with the case our position will be a very 
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different one after another fortnight’s examination to what it is now. 
I have expected every day to hear that they had found the woman 
who had charge of the Piccadilly chambers.” 

** Well, and if they did find her ?” 

‘Will she not corroborate all Lady St. Barnard has said?” 

“‘ She cannot.” 

“ Do you tell me that seriously ?” 

“T do.” 

“ That your version of the story or what it hints at is correct ?” 

“Certainly ; but I am not in the box. I pull you up once more 
to the business,” said Ransford, with a conciliatory smile. “Supposing 
this woman did corroborate Lady St. Barnard? What then?” 

“What then! Everything then,” said Cuffing, taking snuff. 
“ Further, there is this Tom Mayfield ; rely upon it sooner or later 
he must turn up. The newspaper reports will go all over the world, 
and we shall have such a flood of voluntary evidence against us that you 
will suddenly find yourself, not only committed, but sentenced to a 
life of transportation.” 

Phil Ransford turned pale and moved about uneasily in his chair. 

“Well, what shall I do?” he said. “Am I not here to receive not 
only your advice but your instructions? ” 

“Yes; but you do not knuckle down to your position,” said 
Cuffing, getting up and shutting the window, that he might raise his 
voice with more certainty of not being heard, though the window 
was three stories from the ground. “ You wrangle, you higgle, you 
presume upon my friendship, you try to wriggle out of a fair and 
liberal settlement between us; and I tell you what it is, Philip 
Ransford, by my soul you shall do what I tell you or you shall 
know what the inside of Millbank is like.” 

“There is no cause that I see for all this passion,” said Ransford. 

“Is there not! Very well, be good enough to understand what I 
say and don’t put on that sneaking, injured look which adorned your 
face just now when we talked of the money.” 

“Cuffing, I will not be bullied in this way,” exclaimed Ransford, 
starting to his legs. 

“Won't you, sneak, cur!” said Cuffing, with quiet, biting calm- 
ness. “Sit down, sir, and don’t clench your fist at me; I would as 
soon put a bullet through your head as look at you—and you 
know it.” 

“You have a beastly temper,” said Ransford, sitting down sulkily. 
“T wonder you give way to it; such violent fits of rage are in- 
comprehensible to me.” 
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Cuffing, it is to be presumed, found it desirable to lash himself 
into these occasional outbursts as an additional means of awing his 
client into a proper submission. 

“Temper!” said the lawyer, sitting down once more and adjusting 
his papers. ‘You are enough to provoke a saint ; I shall be glad to 
wipe my hands of you and your business ; the sooner the better. 
All I want now is to see you with two or three thousand pounds in 
your pocket on board a ship, with a new future before you, and 
comfort and happiness for the rest of your life ; and yet when I lay 
this prospect before you, when I throw fortune at your feet, when I 
offer you wealth and liberty, you turn upon me and higgle and 
haggle like an ungrateful hound.” 

“Well, well,” said Ransford, holding out his hand, “let’s be 
friends ; we know too much of each other to be enemies, and I am 
sure my only desire in life is to be friends. Shake hands, and tell 
me what todo. Treat me decently, don’t sneer at me and bully me, 
and I’ll do whatever you tell me.” 

Cuffing took the hand that was offered to him with a little more 
civility than he usually exhibited in response to Ransford’s friendly 
demonstrations. 

“It is now,” he said, relapsing into his customary manner, “a 
quarter to eight. At eight o’clock Lord St. Barnard will be here. 
What you have to do, and what you have proposed to do—without 
my advice, mind—and what you must do is this : For the sum of ten 
thousand pounds, to be paid down, you agree to draw up a statement 
in which you set forth what is the truth in this painful affair; you 
state fully and without reservation that the charges and insinuations. 
which you have brought against Lady St. Barnard’s character are 
unfounded and untrue in every respect.” 

“ But,” said Ransford, rising. 

‘Sit down and hear me,” said Cuffing, laying his hand authorita- 
tively on Ransford’s arm. “ Are untrue in every respect; that you 
used your knowledge of Lady St. Barnard and her family to fabricate 
falsehoods against her for the sole purpose of obtaining money ; that 
it was through this means and no other that you did obtain money 
from the lady; that on your oath you declare you never knew and 
never heard anything against her honour or reputation ; that the 
luncheon at the Delphos Theatre was part of your general scheme of 
defamation. It is no good wriggling about in your chair ; you must 
listen—time presses. You say you did put a sleeping draught into 
the lady’s wine ; that your intentions were base as they could be, but 
were not in the slightest degree successful ; that the lady’s version of 
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the Piccadilly business is quite correct, and the whole story against 
her false and malicious from beginning to end. You were induced 
to continue these charges and influenced to make the statutory 
declaration because you conceived yourself insulted by Lord St. 
Barnard, who ordered you out of his hotel and otherwise showed his 
contempt for you. You were further influenced by your need and 
the fact that the Barnard property at Dunelm ought to have come 
into your possession—that at least you thought so; you were deceived 
in this, though the true facts did not alter your malicious feelings.” 

“I can’t do it, Cuffing,” said Ransford, with suppressed agitation. 

“Not at the price ?” 

“No,” said Ransford. 

“ But it is true. Eh?” 

‘Some of it; you make me feel a wretched cur.” 

“Don’t attempt to stifle the truthful promptings of your heart,” 
said Cuffing, with a sneer. ‘But we have no time for discussion ; 
your fate will be decided within the next hour. Now hear me out. 
To continue then. Being arrested and charged at Bow Street, you 
strengthened your first falsehoods by others in the hope of obtaining 
an acquittal ; you confess that the questions relative to the Argyle, 
Cremorne, Brighton, and other places were purely fiction, not true in 
any particular. [“ Put in by my lawyer,” Ransford remarked, 
parenthetically, Cuffing disregarding the observation entirely.] That 
you are now suffering the pangs of remorse, and make this free, full, 
and voluntary confession and retractation in spite of all the con- 
sequences that may accrue on such a confession ; and that you will 
repeat it at Bow Street if required as fully and as freely as you sign 
the deposition now witnessed by—by—let me see—by my clerk.” 

“You want to sell me” exclaimed Ransford excitedly. 

“IT do not. Lord St. Barnard shall undertake not to prosecute, 
shall pay you ten thousand pounds, and let you go free; I will 
arrange all that. You further state in this document that you appeal 
to Lord St. Barnard to allow you to leave the country, in order that 
you may be free from the personal influence of the social disgrace 
which would attach to you in this country on the publication of such 
adocument. But you throw yourself on the mercy of his lordship. 
You give him full permission to publish your deposition, or make 
whatever use of it he may deem desirable or necessary.” 

“T don’t know what to do,” said Ransford, leaving his seat, in 
spite of Cuffing’s commands to sit still. 

“Yes you do,” said Cuffing. “Three thousand pounds and 
liberty makes up your mind.” 
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“ You bind yourself in no way; if you would put a line in con- 
fessing that you” . 

“‘ Don’t rave ; you are losing the very little judgment you possess. 
I must be free to advise as your advocate, free as I am in law and in 
conscience. Now listen. I have drawn up a document in accor- 
dance with all I have said to you; and now to explain how it shall be 
signed and delivered up. His lordship will be here in ten minutes. 
You will see him alone and make your terms. You may haggle as 
you please, both of you; say what you like, but the terms are ten 
thousand pounds ; and so far as you and I are concerned I will not 
be ungenerous. I consent to receive six thousand—but of that, by- 
and-by. When he agrees to the terms he shall make an appoint- 
ment for to-morrow to ratify the agreement and settle on the form of 
the document which shall then be signed and witnessed. Then we 
shall meet at a little public on the Thames below Erith, where we 
can catch the steamer for Dieppe or Ostend, and get out of the 
country.” 

“You will go with me?” 

“Twill. Did I not tell you I would stand by you to the last?” 

“You are such a strange fellow, I don’t know when you are in 
earnest and when you are sneering at me.” 

“ Now before the document is signed,” said Cuffing, “I will have 
Lord St. Barnard’s written promise not to molest you—of course he 
cannot molest me—and we shall make assurance doubly sure by 
getting comfortably out of the kingdom. Yesterday I went quietly 
down to Erith and made my arrangements. Did you ever hear of 
the Cuttle Fish Hotel ?” 

“ Never,” said Ransford. 

“Just below Erith, almost opposite Purfleet, a famous little house 
among members of the P. R. Well, I was there, I tell you, yester- 
day ; and my plans are perfect. Now which is it to be: liberty and 
plenty of money in your pocket, or imprisonment, chains, the hulks, 
and gruel ?” 

Ransford shuddered, and put out his hand. Cuffing took it as if 
the action was a matter of legal form. 

“ As you please ; I leave myself in your hands ; I am helpless ; let 
us be true to each other.” 

A footstep was heard on the stair. Then came a knock at the 
door. ‘The next moment Lord St. Barnard was in the room. 
Ransford rose, but had to support himself. His knees trembled. 

“ T will now leave you two gentlemen together,” said Cuffing, with 
complete self-possession. “If you require my services upon any 
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legal or technical point you will find me in the adjoining room— 
kindly tap at the wall and I will be with you in an instant.” 

Lord St. Barnard nodded his acquiescence, and Mr. Cuffing left the 
room. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE COMPROMISE, 


“Wuat have you to say to me?” Lord St. Barnard asked, con- 
fronting his trembling persecutor. 

“T hardly know,” said Ransford, clutching the back of the chair 
upon which he had been sitting. 

“You may be sure I should not be here unless I had received 
very explicit information and definite undertakings from your solicitor, 
Mr. Cuffing.” 

“ That is quite right, no doubt,” said Ransford, beginning to master 
his nervousness under the calm demeanour of Lord St. Barnard ; 
‘but the matter is of so delicate a nature that you must pardon me 
if I feel some difficulty in entering upon it abruptly as it were.” 

“ T see no reason, no excuse, sir, for introductory approaches to the 
subject upon which I was requested to visit this place ; I am here to 
do business as a business man, on a business invitation ; but since 
you evidently desire preliminary courtesies let me remark upon the 
sacrifice of honour and dignity I make in accepting this interview.” 

“TI quite feel that,” said Ransford, interrupting his lordship. “ We 
will not enter upon it, however, or angry feelings may arise, and, as 
you say, this is a business meeting.” 

“ Well ?” 

“ At the same time, I hope I may be entitled to a little credit for 
giving you an opportunity, should arrangements follow this meeting, 
to wipe out a stain which might attach to you for ever.” 

“Some stains are never obliterated, sir ; but there is no necessity 
for compliments on either side—you propose to confess to all the 
details of your conspiracy.” 

“Do I?” said Ransford, the courage of the coward coming back 
when he saw that Lord St. Barnard was not likely to lose his temper. 

“ So I was informed.” 

“Then you have been misinformed,” said Ransford. “I under- 
stand that Lady St. Barnard has gone away, and that so far as I am 
concerned the probability is not only that I shall be discharged, but 
that practically your wife will be condemned, and that society at 


large” — 
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Lord St. Barnard found it difficult to listen calmly to Ransford ; 
but he had gone to Casel Street with the full determination of ac- 
cepting any position in which he might be placed, calmly, to recon- 
noitre the crisis, to probe its secret, to do his best for the honour of 
his wife and the reputation of his house. Ever since he had received 
Lady St. Barnard’s letter his mind had been racked by a thousand 
misgivings. One moment his judgment condemned her ; then his 
heart set her up again pure as she was fair. He had suffered all the 
torments of jealousy, combined with the bitterness which comes out 
of the ingratitude, or supposed ingratitude, of those whom we love, or 
of those for whom we have made personal sacrifices. Looking judi- 
cially at Lady St. Barnard’s conduct, and gathering up some of the 
circumstances in her career which she acknowledged as true, even her 
husband could not refrain from doubts, though it almost drove him 
mad to think of her as guilty. Her letter was a terrible blow. Lord 
St. Barnard saw in Mr. Holland’s face while he read it a full belief 
in her dishonour ; and it was the thought that the world would at 
once get ready to stone her that aroused his sympathy and love and 
kept him still close to the task of clearing her reputation. He had 
not dared to go to Grassnook. The sight of his children would have 
unmanned him quite. It is impossible to say whether he thought 
her guilty or not ; he could not have confessed himself truly on the 
subject, even on his knees. His opinion varied, and he caught at 
every straw that seemed favourable to her, floating on the dark stream 
of evidence which had been recorded against her. 

“ As I said before, sir, I have no desire to discuss preliminaries ; let 
us get to the business of our meeting. What do you propose?” 

“ This,” said Ransford, “without at the present moment going into 
the particulars of my explanation of this unfortunate affair, which I 
am ready to do at the proper time ; I will sign a document, whether 
true or not I do not say and will not say at this moment, denying 
the whole of the charges I have brought against Lady St. Barrard 
and stating that the prosecution was malicious, and in short clearing 
up the entire matter, in consideration of the payment of fifteen thou- 
sand pounds.” 

“Tt is a large sum ; your solicitor said a few thousands.” 

“ Well, fifteen are only a few to you, but a fortune to me. Mr. 
Cuffing says ten thousand ; I say fifteen. It will enable me to live 
abroad and never trouble you again.” 

“Say ten thousand,” said his lordship, more for the purpose of not 
appearing over anxious than out of any ‘consideration for the 
money. 
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“ If you value your wife’s honour and your own peace only at ten 
thousand, then”—— 

“Say no more; I am most anxious to keep my temper ; let the 
amount be fifteen thousand pounds.” 

“Very well,” said Ransford, in a whisper; “don’t let Cuffing 
know that it is more than ten.” 

“T will be no party to a conspiracy to defraud Cuffing out of his 
share of the plunder,” said his lordship, contemptuously. 

“Oh,” said Ransford, “‘ then you need not say anything about the 
money—you will have to pay it to me, and I can arrange with 
Cuffing.” 

“You will meet my solicitor, of course, and have the document 
properly drawn.” 

“T will not,” said Ransford. “I have quite enough to do with my 
own solicitor. No, thank you ; besides, it is not necessary.” 

“ How?” 

“If you agree to my terms, it is not.” 

“IT do agree,” said his lordship. 

“ Well, then, to-morrow I will meet you here and lay before you 
the document.” 

“ You will make another statutory declaration, if necessary ?” 

“I will do everything you wish. Is that satisfactory ?” 

a 

“Then I will call Mr. Cuffing.” Ransford tapped at the wall and 
Cuffing entered the room. 

“Well,” said Cuffing blandly, “have you settled this painful 
business ?” 

“We have,” said Ransford. 

“On the ground and in the manner you explained to me ?” asked 
Cuffing, with an innocent look at Lord St. Barnard. 

“ Yes,” said Ransford. 

“Very well,” said Cuffing, handing Lord St. Barnard a seat, and 
taking the business at once into his own hands. 

“I will give you an outline of Mr. Ransford’s confession, or 
deposition, or whatever we may elect to call it.” 

Mr. Cuffing thereupon read from notes the heads of the document 
he had already sketched out in his conversation with Ransford. Lord 
St. Barnard listened with undisguised emotion. 

“ Now here, my lord,” continued Mr. Cuffing, “is a written under- 
taking which you will sign, foregoing the prosecution of Philip 
Ransford, and undertaking not to interfere with him in the future. 
You do not object ?” 
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* No.” 


**T knew that would be your answer, and besides your hand and 
seal I shall have your word of honour.” 

“You have all the guarantees a gentleman can give,” said his 
lordship. 

“ Gentleman and nobleman,” said Cuffing. “Well, then, you will 
kindly do me theJhonour to come here at four o’clock to-morrow ; 
you shall see the document signed, and you shall then meet us at 
the Cuttle Fish Hotel on the river, where you will bring the 
money in Bank of England notes—a few hundreds in gold—and Mr. 
Ransford will hand you the document. That will enable him to take 
a steamer in the river and at once leave the country. He does not 
desire this through any fear that you will not keep your word, but in 
order that he may at once act upon the contract between you, and 
give you as good evidence of his dona fides as you give of yours.” 

“Do you think all this precaution necessary?” asked Lord St. 
Barnard. 

“ Desirable, if not exactly necessary—and I will ask your lordship 
not to object,” said Cuffing. 

“The Cuttle Fish Hotel,” repeated Lord St. Barnard, reflectively. 

“ Ves,” said Cuffing ; “it stands in the reach, nearly opposite Pur- 
fleet, and about a mile by boat from the new hotel at Erith.” 

“T know it. My friend Northbrooks has a yacht lying off Erith at 
this very moment,” said his lordship. ‘‘I have no doubt he would 
allow the captain to weigh and take you wherever you wished.” 

“No, thank you; we have made our own arrangements, both for 
Mr. Ransford’s safety and your own peace and comfort, if your lord- 
ship will kindly agree to them.” 

“ Be it so,” said his lordship. 

“Then to-morrow, your lordship, to sign—here at four o’clock ; 
at nine o’clock we meet at the Cuttile Fish to receive the money 
and exchange documents. Take the train at Charing Cross for 
Erith; a boat from the pier, and the landlord will expect you. 
There is another way—by train from the City to Purfleet, but Erith 
is our route; we can explain more fully to-morrow. We quite 
understand each other ?” 

“ Quite,” said Lord St. Barnard, “ quite.” 

“Then we will say good evening to your lordship,” said Cuffing, 
opening the door. 

Lord St. Barnard bowed stiffly and left the room. Cuffing and 
Ransford listened to his footsteps. 

“Dick,” said Cuffing, quickly tapping at the — a signal which 
VoL. XII., N.S. 1874. BB 
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was answered at once by a young ferret-eyed clerk a little out at 
elbows, “ Dick, watch him till he goes to his hotel.” 
“ Right,” said Dick, gliding out of the room like a shadow. 
Cuffing went to the window and saw Lord St. Barnard turn into 
Holborn on the right with Dick following warily in his wake. 


CHAPTER VI. 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATES OF THE SUNNY WEST. 


On the report of the physician, Kalmat felt bound to postpone his 
departure from Boulogne until the afternoon. Lady St. Barnard 
was veziously ill. ‘The doctors pronounced the malady to be brain 
fever ; the symptoms, however, were not more than usually alarming. 
Arranging for bulletins to be telegraphed to him at his Covent 
‘Garden Hotel, he left the lady in the hands of the doctors and 
arrived in London at midnight. Driving to his quarters, he took his 
portmanteau and went to the Westminster Palace Hotel. 

“Is Lord St. Barnard staying here ?” 

“ Yes,” said the porter. 

“T am a friend of his. Is he up?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“Take my luggage—I want a sitting room and bed room en suite.” 

Having made a rapid [toilette, Kalmat sent a message to Lord St. 
Barnard. 

“Say that a traveller who has just arrived from the Continent 
wishes to see him on very important"business.” 

“ His lordship will see you,” was the reply. 

When the stranger was ushered into the room Lord St. Barnard 
rose and looked at him inquiringly. 

“TI fear I disturb you at this late hour; but the bearer of good 
news is never unwelcome,”’come when he may.” 

There was a hearty cheeriness in the speaker’s manner which roused 
Lord St. Barnard like the sound of a trumpet in the ear of the 
soldier. 

* Sir,” said his lordship, “ there is the ring of hope and comfort in 
your voice. Who have I the honour of addressing? ’ 

“You have seen me before ?” 

“, think I have had that “pleasure, but where I cannot at the 
moment ” 

“In the police court—every day until to-day.” 

“ Yes,” said his lordship quickly ; “ you spoke of good news.” 

“ Give me your hand,” said Kalmat. 
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Lord St. Barnard put out his hand. It was grasped heartily. 

“T come from your wife,” said Kalmat, his great blue eyes opening 
wide with sympathy. 

“Indeed,” exclaimed his lordship eagerly ; “‘ where is she ? how is 
she ?” 

“Safe and in good hands.” 

“ Thank God.” 

“ Not only safe, but innocent ; the true noble wife you believe her 
to be?” said Kalmat warmly, but not without inquiring looks. 

“ Believed,” said his lordship sadly. “ I do not know what I think, 
what I believe to-day.” 

“ Her flight has troubled you ; it looks like guilt ; it is not—it is 
brain fever, St. Barnard. She is as innocent of the foul charges 
brought against her as she was when first I knew her as Mary Waller, 
the best and loveliest of girls in that old city of the north, of which 
she was the light, the sunshine.” 

‘You are indeed a welcome visitor; you set my heart beating with 
new hope, new life ; you make me long to see my children for the 
first time to-day. Who are you?” 

“ During this trial,” said Kalmat, “you have heard of a Dunelm 
student, who ”—— 

“ Yes, yes,” said his lordship eagerly. 

“T am that Dunelm student—Tom Mayfield,” said Kalmat, 
drawing himself up to his full height. 

“My God!” exclaimed Lord St. Barnard. ‘‘ This is indeed a day 
of surprises. Give me your hand, sir. You are truly a welcome 
visitor.” 

The two men shook hands warmly and Lord St. Barnard pointed 
to a chair. 

“Pray be seated,” said his lordship. ‘“‘ There is something in 
your manner which tells me that you do bring good news, that the 
first gleam of daylight comes with you. Do you believe in instinct ?” 

“TT fear it is my chief belief,” said Kalmat. “ My only mistakes in 
life have been made when I have disregarded what is erroneously 
called instinct. The only injury that comes from intellectuai culti- 
vation is that book-learning makes us mistrust our instincts.” 

“ Listening to your voice, looking at your earnest face,” said his 
lordship, “ something whispers to me that you will restore the 
happiness of Grassnook ; but I dare not hope so much—it is impos- 
sible.” 

“I do not know,” said Kalmat, “ but I have great news for you. 


I have watched the case at Bow Street from the first. Arriving in 
BB2 
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England after long years of exile in the western wilds of America, 
my first greeting was an account in the newspapers of the statutory 
declaration made by that scoundrel Ransford. I came to have my 
title to some sort of fame endorsed by the great capital of civilisation, 
as the author of some poor but earnest verses inspired by the sun- 
lands of the Golden West.” 

“Then,” said his lordship, “your zom de plume is Kalmat; you 
are the new poet; we know you well at Grassnook.” 

“Yes, I am Kalmat,” said the visitor sadly, “but dismiss me in 
your mind and on your tongue in that character. I am unknown to 
asoul. My arrival in London was my own secret until this moment. 
Keep it religiously—I have reasons for asking this.” 

“ My dear sir, you have my word.” 

“To return to my arrival in England. It seemed as if Fate had 
brought me here with a purpose, as if I had been led homewards by an 
unseen hand. And when I read the newspaper, before I had been in 
London half an hour I saw the situation and accepted the challenge. 
I maintained my incognito ; I was Fate’s detective, the great Arbiter’s 
instrument ; my instinct told me sv. Day after day I stood in court, 
waiting for my instructions, waiting the mysterious but certain direc- 
tion which I felt sure would come to me. I saw your wife breaking 
down, I was present when the last blow was struck, I did not, for her 
sake, for yours, shoot her traducer where he stood, because his time 
is not yet. I saw the persecuted woman leave the Westminster 
Palace Hotel on Sunday. I noticed the wild expression of her eyes.” 

“T thought there was something peculiar in her face and manner, 
but ” 

“Indians and dogs are good physiognomists,” said Kalmat. “I 
have learnt their trick of observation.” 

“IT ought not to have let her go,” said his lordship in a tone of 
deep regret, “but I had very important business with my lawyers 
and with Mr. Holland ; it was absolutely necessary that I should 
remain in town. I despatched White and another detective to trace 
her, but have been unable to move myself, having had negotiations 
in hand in connection with the case.” 

**You did not doubt her?” 

“T fear I did. Even now I hardly know what to think,” said his 
lordship, rising from his seat and pacing the room; “but proceed, 
Mr. Mayfield, with your statement.” 

“T followed her to the station; I never lost sight of her. I 
travelled by the same train to Folkestone, by the same boat to 
Boulogne ; I rested at the same hotel. I could see that she was 
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suffering from the first symptoms of brain fever. Yesterday morning 
she was really ill. Having secured for her the best medical atten- 
dance in Boulogne and telegraphed for a physician from Paris, and 
made other arrangements befitting her rank and necessary to her 
condition, I came direct to you.” 

Lord St. Barnard laid his hand upon Kalmat’s shoulder and 
thanked him in broken utterances. 

“No thanks, Barnard, no thanks, and excuse my familiarity ; it 
means no disrespect ; we had no lords out in the West, and I cannot 
bring myself as yet down to the commonplaces of civilisation.” 

“You have earned the right to equality with the noblest,” said his 
lordship, “as a poet, asa man. I cannot tell you how deeply I feel 
your great kindness. And is she progressing well, do you think? Is 
she in any danger ?” 

“‘ No, she will recover,” said Kalmat ; “ you must write to her, and 
if she is well enough to read the letter the doctors will give it to her 
—lI so directed before I left.” 

“*T will write at once,” said Lord St. Barnard. 

“ Presently—there is time enough. I was about to say that I 
regretted leaving London at the moment when your wile’s flight 
took me away, because I was on the eve of discovering the woman 
who was in attendance on that wretched night at the Piccadilly 
Chambers. Ihave no doubt in my own mind, not a shadow of doubt, 
that I shall clear up the most malicious of the charges brought against 
your wife. It was I who sent you the documents from Boulogne.” 

“You amaze as much as you delight me,” said his lordship. 
“Those documents gave us a decided victory over the principal 
attack in the statutory declaration. And shall we be indebted to you 
for the final triumph ?” 

“T do not say that, so far as the world is concerned, but I can 
clear up your doubts; but, my dear friend, whatever we may do, 
however much of the matter we may put straight, and in spite of the 
lady’s perfect innocence, which I can illustrate to you in a thousand 
ways, we must not disguise from ourselves that your position for 
years to come in this country will be unbearable. Oblivion for a 
century could not efface from my memory the pétty annoyances of 
society as I saw the system at work in my young days at Dunelm. 
I have lived on the happy borderland of civilisation, outside the 
pale of even so-called religious influences, and have learnt to despise 
your narrow lessons of society ; but you who are a nobleman, a belted 
earl, a pillar of the State, you who have been educated in the rose- 
water atmosphere of aristocratic manners, you who breathe the rarefied 
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air of an old blue society, you can never bear the slights that will 
be put upon you—if not upon you, upon your wife. Come what 
come may, England, aye Europe, worn out with custom, stiff with 
czremony, will be hateful to you beneath the shadow which has 
fallen upon your name and hers.” 

“We will live it down ; we will show by our conduct that ”—— 

“No, no,” said Kalmat, interrupting his lordship, “ you will not ; 
but we will discuss this subject by-and-by. Meanwhile let the 
advice which is the offspring of my reasoning instinct sink into 
your mind. When we have cleared the affair up to your own satis- 
faction, and done our best to impress the world with the righteous- 
ness of our opinion, quit England for ten years, live abroad, not on 
the continent of Europe, not within the pale of society, not in the 
sordid atmosphere of European Courts, but far away across the broad 
Atlantic, in that beautiful land within the gates of the golden West, 
where thought is free, where the’sun is beset with no fogs of yellow 
pestilence, where the roses bloom by the river’s brink, where the 
tangled vine gives its uncultured fruit to all who like to take it, where 
the land is broad and open, the lakes blue and deep, the valleys 
draped with pines—a land of gold lying towards the sun and bosomed 
in verdure beneath the mighty Olympus of the Indian.” 

Kalmat’s big eyes flashed as his mind wandered back to the sunny 
lands. He raised his arm with the free natural action of an inspired 
enthusiast. Lord St. Barnard’s fancy caught the sparks that fell from 
Kalmat’s fertile brain. 

“You set me longing to see your wonderful new world,” said his 
lordship ; “ you fire me with rising hopes, with dreams that seem to 
belong to boyhood. Your words are in my heart like seeds that in 
due time will grow and blossom. Meanwhile it is best we look at 
the passing moment. It is now my turn to surprise you.” 

His lordship thereupon explained to Kalmat all that had tran- 
spired since Lady St. Barnard’s departure—his interviews with 
Cuffing and Ransford, and his arrangements for the morrow. 

Kalmat argued all round the position, and recognised to the full 
the importance of possessing the document. 

“It may be well to reconnoitre the place,” he said presently. “I 
will get up early and go down there.” 

“Our arrangement is that I go alone.” 

“Yes, truly; but I will be near you. We can embark for the 
French coast as well as they from Erith. Our intention is to go 
thither, I take it, to get to Boulogne the moment this business is at 
an end.” 
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“ Certainly.” 

“We shall be there as soon as your letter; do not write. Did 
you not say that your friend has a yacht off Erith ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Sit down and give me a line to him ; if we miss the steamer, we 
can fall back on his kindness.” 

“Would it not be best to go by train? even the next morning 
would land us there as soon as the yacht.” 

“No,” said Kalmat, firmly ; “you must trust this matter to me, 
Carry out your arrangement with these villains, and leave the rest in 
my hands. Can you not trust me?” 

“ Aye, with my life,” said his lordship, “I surrender to you my 
judgment, for there is something in your earnestness that captivates 
me. From this moment, my dear friend, I lean upon you.” 

“You shall find in me a safe support,” said Kalmat ; “and now 
good night ; you will probably see me no more until to-morrow night, 
when we leave the Cuttle Fish Hotel for Boulogne.” 

“Good night,” said his lordship, with a warm grasp of the hand ; 
“you have lifted a heavy weight from my heart. Sleep well, and let 
me see you, if possible, in the morning.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


KALMAT EXAMINES HIS REVOLVER. 


“T sHa.t kill him, Clytie,” said the poet from the golden West, 
addressing the bust, that once more stood white and cold in the 
lamplight, confronting the worshipper; for the moment Kalmat 
returned to his room he unlocked the casket and brought forth the 
symbol of his love. 

“T shall kill him. Fate has ordained it. Iam the messenger 
from afar. The Great Master had need of me. I am here, and the 
thrice damned culprit dies the death.” 

Kalmat drew from a pocket behind the ordinary trouser pocket a 
revolver and toyed with it grimly. 

“ Ah! dear friend, you and I have had work todo in ourtime. A 
man does not fight his way from sea to sea, and live for months out- 
side the influence of women and children, without playing his part 
actively in the great tragedy of life; but your bright quick glance, 
your scathing fire, your penetrating and deadly reproof never had 
more worthy victim than the one who is now walking blindfold to 
his doom.” 
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He laid the pistol on the table and turned again to the bust. 

“Look cold and relentless, my Clytie; let no softness steal into 
the dimples of your mouth. I would have you as fixed as Fate, 
as relentless as the marble. Nay, do not look sad. And if you do 
twill only clench my purpose more firmly. I think of the olden days 
by the northern river ; I hear the familiar bells ; I see the half-timid, 
half-trusting look in the eyes of your poor dead grandfather; the 
strains of the organ come back to me, the scent of flowers, the gentle 
sunshine flitting on the Cathedral Green and mounting up the great 
tower back to the sky. Isee the coming shadow, the blighting 
figure of Philip Ransford, growing, growing, obliterating the sun, 
crushing out the flowers, blasting hope, murdering innocence. Oh! 
my Clytie, what hadst thou done in thy youth, what hadst thy fore- 
fathers done, that so much bitterness should be put into thy cup! 
What had I done that I too should drink of it to the{dregs !” 

He turned the figure round and looked at the calm sweet face ; but 
his mind was far away. He saw himself, as he might look upon some 
other being, and he was sorry for himself, sorry for her, grieved on 
account of old Waller’s sufferings ; and presently sadness came back 
to hate, and Kalmat laid his hand upon his pistol and smiled. 

“They have arranged to have this house entirely to themselves, 
your husband said—the landlord is a sort of long-shore’man, and he 
has to signal the steamer. Good. Now if I could only get Ransford 
to come there alone, half an hour or even a quarter of an hour before 
the appointed time. Yes, I have it.” 

Kalmat went to his writing case and proceeded to write. 

“On second thoughts a telegram would be best. No, both might 
be traced. I will leave the arrangement to Fate. It will all come 
right. Clytie, you shall be avenged. The Great Architect will take 
care of that. His punishments are not postponed, as the believers in 
creeds and formularies imagine. The wicked make their own halters, 
load the executioner’s rifle ; they do not always wait for the verdict 
of the other world. It is brutal to talk of blood to you, so fair 
and white and spotless. Aw revoir / the light is breaking. ‘There 
are some years of happiness yet in store for all of us.” 

Kalmat kissed the bust and replaced it in its case. Then he 
filled his pipe and smoked, losing himself in reflections concerning 
the next day. He sat there long into the night. Daylight had 
indeed dawned upon London before he put out the light and flung 
himself upon the bed. 

At seven o’clock he rose, washed, packed his portmanteau, ordered 
breakfast, consulted a time-table, and presently ordered a cab for 
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Paddington, where he was duly deposited. He booked himself for a 
train then waiting for Bristol ; but instead of going by it, he presently 
seemed to be arriving from some other train, got into a hansom, and 
drove to Charing Cross. There he booked for Erith, and took a 
boat for the Fairy, a pretty little steam yacht lying off the pier. 
Carrying a message to the master from Lord St. Barnard, Kalmat 
had the vessel placed at his disposal. He ordered steam to be got 
up and the yacht to lie off Purfleet ready to steam out of the river at 
nine to await his and Lord St. Barnard’s coming. 

It was a wet, drizzling day, and Kalmat could all the better study 
the scene of action. As his boat lurched clumsily down the river, 
pulled by a couple of men from the yacht, Philip Ransford, muffled 
in a pea-jacket, came lounging out of the solitary public-house 
standing alone in Longreach. Neither of the men, however, knew 
each other. The misty rain prevented any recognition ; but Philip 
had his plans to mature as well as Kalmat. Like the poet, he too 
had passed a restless night, endeavouring to mature some safe scheme 
for securing the whole of the money which was to be the price of his 
confession, and, with Fate at his elbow, making Kalmat’s scheme of 
vengeance easy of accomplishment. Ransford had lain awake most 
of the night inventing plans for leaving Cuffing outside the arrange- 
ment. Already he had occasion to congratulate himself upon his 
sagacity. He had named fifteen thousand pounds instead of ten, 
and the figures were accepted. Success made him bolder. Why 
should Cuffing have a penny of the money? Had he not led him 
into the difficulty ? And had he not treated him shamefully, sneering 
at him, cursing him, and even going so far as to threaten his life ? 
Ransford grew almost dignified in his resentment. He would punish 
this legal cur.. To trick him out of his share of the plunder would 
be a sweet revenge. Everything seemed favourable to this. Cuffing 
had consented to Ransford having possession of the document and 
receiving the money. How could he contrive to keep the appoint- 
ment at the Cuttle Fish without Cuffing? His first idea was to 
make the lawyer intoxicated. They were to have luncheon at 
two o’clock, and then together meet Lord St. Barnard at Cuffing’s 
office for the purpose of signing the document. That rendered the 
idea of making Cuffing drunk feasible, but difficult. Besides Cuffing 
would be wary. After the meeting they were quietly to pack their 
trunks, and in the evening go to Erith and thence take a boat for the 
Cuttle Fish. Cuffing had arranged that they were to have the house 
to themselves. He knew the landlord well, having defended him in 
more than one prosecution connected with the P. R. Cuffing’s 
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knowledge of the place put Ransford at a disadvantage, but he 
could be even with him by an early visit to the Cuttle Fish. His 
latest and approved plan was to induce Lord St. Barnard to be at the 
place of meeting an hour before the appointed time and give Cuffing 
the slip. How this latter part of the scheme was to be accomplished 
he could not decide; but before going to bed he wrote a private 
letter to Lord St. Barnard telling him that whatever time might be 
arranged on the morrow for meeting at the Cuttle Fish to come an 
hour earlier in order that he might have an opportunity of putting his 
lordship in full possession of the whole of the circumstances of the 
case before Cuffing’s arrival, the lawyer having objected to his doing 
more than hand to his lordship the document agreed upon. Then 
early the next morning Ransford went down to the Cuttle Fish, and 
surveyed the river and its approaches. The landlord was not at 
home. He had gone to Gravesend and would not be back till night. 
A boy was left in charge of the house. There were no signs of 
business, and what chiefly impressed itself on Ransford’s mind was 
that the house could only be reached by boat. If you landed at 
Erith and attempted it from that direction there was a nasty creek to 
cross, up which the tide ran rapidly, leaving at the ebb a sea of mud. 
If he could only cut off Cuffing’s approach by water and leave him to 
struggle over the creek and be smothered ! Ransford chuckled at the 
thought, and pictured himself hailing the steamer, getting snugly on 
board, and making Ostend or Dieppe the next day. 


(To be continued.) 

















TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 


I Have received a letter full of pleasant philological gossip from 
Mr. George Augustus Sala, touching my “ Table Talk” last month 
on the orthography and meaning of “ Czarevna” and “ Cezarevna.” 
He says, as I opined last month, that he used the word Czarevna in 
the same sense in which he would have spcken of an Infanta of 
Spain or a Fille de France, and he was much gratified on reading 
Mr. Ralston’s erudite explanations of nice distinctions of ortho- 
graphy in the use of the titles by which the Princes and Princesses 
of the House of Romanoff are distinguished. But there is a finer 
point of Russian etymological inflection on which Mr. Sala desires 
information, which he puts thus: “The Duke of Edinburgh’s 
consort is the Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrovna ; what makes her 
‘ Czarevna’ and not ‘Czarovna’? Can it be for the reason that the 
Russians accept Czar (Czsar) to be a proper name, but of the third 
declension, with feminine terminations?” It has been suggested to 
me to proffer, in reply to Mr. Sala, the following speculative, but not 
authoritative, explanation of the use of “ Czarevna” in preference to 
“Czarovna.” The word “Czar” ends with the letter (4), known 
vocally as the soft yer; had the final letter of Czar been the hard 
yer ('1,), it might have been replaced in adjectival forms by ¢ instead 
of ¢, following a certain law of euphony. I submit this point to any 
Russian scholar among my readers. Gossiping further on the 
etymology of “ Czar,” Mr. Sala says: “‘'The Germans treat the name 
as a thing—an officer, an office—Czesar is ‘ Der Kaiser,’ hard and 
fast, and the Germans in treating Russian matters have devised the 
barbarous word ‘ Czarowitz.’ Have we not got ‘ the Czar,’ and the 
French ‘ Ze Czar,’ through Germany? And have not the Russians 
(who have no article) got the definite back again from the Scotch 
nurses, the English grooms, the German pedants, and the French 
dancing-masters, who conduct their polyglot education? The old 
embassy-journals always spoke of ‘ Czar Peter,’ ‘Czar Alexi.’ Is 
not ¢he Czar a mere modern innovation?” On the general question 
raised in my note of last month and in Mr. Sala’s article on “ The 
Home of the Czarevna,” Mr. Ralston has favoured me with the 
following letter, which I have his permission to print :— 


The word “Czar” ought to be eliminated from the English language, and 
replaced by Tsar. The letters Cz convey no distinct vocal idea to the English 
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mind. Thus we write “Czar,” and say “ Zar,’’ whereas we ought to write and 
say “Tsar.” Similarly we write ‘‘Czekh,” meaning Bohemian, and (at least 
some of us) say “‘ Sekh” or “‘ Zekh;” whereas we should write and say “‘Chekh,” 
the word being pronounced exactly like our familiar ‘‘cheque.””’ We have 
borrowed such transliteration-sulecisms from Germany. It is time we should 
send them back again. And while we are engaged in refunding, let us give back 
to the Germans the c we have uselessly inserted, under their guidance, in the 
words Sclavonic, Sclavonian, and the like. We ought to write Slav, Slavonic, 
Slavonian. The Russian word 7sar, meaning king or prince, is generally 
supposed by Slavonic philologists to be quite different from the Russian word 
Tsesar, meaning Caesar, Kaiser, Emperor. Thé Tartar princes were called 
Tsars long before the Russian princes adopted the title, and their sons were called 
(by the Russians) Tsareviches. But Zsesar, Emperor, is a borrowed word of 
comparatively modern usage. The equivalent for ‘“‘ Emperor’s Son” in Russian 
is Zsesarévich, and for ‘‘Emperor’s Daughter” is Zsesarévna. [The accent 
marks the emphasised syllable}. But as a title, ‘‘ The Tsesarévich” means for a 
Russian, his Emperor’s eldest son, and ‘‘ The Tsesarevna” means that Prince’s 
wife. W. R. S. RALSTON. 





Tue railway companies have made a slight concession to public 
convenience by agreeing to accept the cheques of the Cheque Bank 
in part payment of fares, although they refuse to give change. But 
it has often struck me that the companies might facilitate travelling a 
good deal if they would allow us to use a sort of railway cheque book, 
as we now use season tickets. The cheque books might be issued to, 
say, first and second class travellers upon a deposit of £5, £10, or 
420. We could then take our seats in a carriage, fill up a blank 
cheque—London to Reading, Oxford, Ipswich, or Leeds—show it to 
the guard at the examination before starting, as we now show our 
pasteboard tickets, and deliver it up, as we do now, at the end of the 
journey, the cheque passing on through the hands of the collector to 
a cheque clerk, who would write the cost of the journey off the 
account, and file the cheque for comparison with the counterfoil at 
the end of a week, or a month, or three months. In this way all the 
inconvenience and loss of time arising from those crushes at the 
ticket windows would be obviated, and one of the greatest of the 
minor worries of life would be avoided. 





A TRENCHANT critical friend, who keeps me advised from time to 
time of his state of feeling with regard to literature, art, and the 
drama, has been loud and constant of late in his complaints of what 
he considers to be the prostrate condition of English humour. 
“The comic papers,” he avers, “are simply dismal. You may read 
them all through the year without enjoying a single hearty laugh. A 
few years ago you might find strokes of quiet humour in most of 
our newspaper articles ; but except when Mr. Sala happens to have 
a leader in the Daily Telegraph, you will find no more humour now 
in the London than in the Paris press. What is the meaning of 
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this? Is humour dying out under the pressure of competitive 
examinations? Or is it simply that one generation of humourists 
has disappeared, and we are living in an interregnum? Leisure and 
humour generally go together, and leisure, as we all know, dis- 
appeared long ago with the stage-coaches and spinning-jennies. 
The steam-engine will have much to answer for if it has extinguished 
the sense of fun and laughter in us, or banished it to that ‘silver 
frontier’ where Mark Twain found it fresher and livelier than any- 
where else in the States. Mr. Fildes is the only humourist we now 
have in art; and but for Mr. Sala and Mark Twain in literature we 
should know what humour is only by tradition.” I am afraid there 
is some ground for my correspondent’s discontent. ‘Things are not 
quite as merry as they might be in the comic world. The author 
of “ Pickwick” has left absolutely no successor. There appears to 
me, however, to be a fair amount of raw material for the production 
of comic papers if the material were not diffused over so wide an 
area. Punch for the drawing-room and the club-room and one cheap 
organ of laughter for the million might find a sufficient supply of the 
elements of humour and satire in letters and art; but genuine humour 
and satire combined with the executive faculty are comparatively 
rare qualities in any community and at any period, and therefore in 
comic papers competition is mutual destruction. 





I HAvE often reflected upon the great advantage which the French 
language has over ours in the possession of the little words Monsieur 
and Madame. Of course we have the equivalents in “ Mister” and 
“Mrs. ;” but think for a moment, if it were only in the matter of 
sound, what prairies roll between Mister and Missus, and Monsieur 
and Madame—the one pronounced in the best English (wherever it 
‘is to be found spoken), and the other in the French of Paris! If we 
had the old English renderings of the Latin words whence our modern 
appellations are derived we need not envy the French. “ Mr.” is, 
as Macaulay’s schoolboy will tell his sisters, the abbreviation of 
Magister, and “ Mrs.” we get from the feminine of the same word, 
Magistra, which, being translated into the English of Shakespeare, 
is “ Mistress.” It is not so very long ago that these good, broad, 
meaning words were in constant use in England. Happily, the 
translators of the Bible knew nothing of our poor, weak, slipshod, 
knock-kneed, simpering ‘ Mister.” “And they sent out unto Him 
their disciples with the Herodians, saying, Master, we know that 
‘Thou art true and teachest the way of God.” Read that verse with 
“Mister” in the place of “ Master,” and if the world of difference 
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between the old word and the modern corruption does not flash upon 
you, call me “ Mister” SyLvanus Ursan, and I will bear the pain un- 
complainingly. But “Mister,” atrocious as it is, is not so bad as 
“Missus.” That is simply hopeless. I cannot explain how or why, but 
to my mind the word smells of dish-water, and instantly conjures up 
before my eyes visions of slatternly scullery-maids with dirty hair, torn 
cotton dresses, and slippers down at the heel. And yet what a good 
word is that which it has displaced! But it is not only in the matter 
of sound that the dainty “ M’sieu” and “ Madame” have an advan- 
tage over their English cousins. According to the usages of the 
language they are appellations of universal and never-failing courtesy. 
You can address a duke as M’sieu, and you can and do so preface your 
remarks to your tailor ; whilst the inflection of your voice in addressing 
as “‘Madame” your friend la Comtesse is not one grade more 
deferential than that in which you use the same term in speaking to 
your dlanchisseuse. The head of the French Republic is Monsieur le 
Président, and I need hardly say that the appellation is not born of 
democracy, for when Louis XVI. ascended the throne of France, 
exactly one hundred years ago, his brother, afterwards Louis XVIIL., 
was royally invested with the title of “ Monsieur,” under which name 
he appears in the pages of French history till they close with the 
Revolution. Similarly, “ Madame” was the sole title of a lady of 
the same royal blood. Would the Queen’s cousin exchange his ducal 
title for plain “ Mister,” and shall the Princess Mary of Cambridge be 
henceforth known as “ Missus”? We have clipped and degraded 
our stately “ Master” and our simple “ Mistress ” (the latter in a two- 
fold manner), and must needs put up with the consequences. But 
when the thought is, as Adam Bede’s good angel Dinah says, “ borne 
in upon me,” I cannot refrain from lingering regretfully over the 
sweetly spoken “ M’sieu” and “ Madame,” the echoes of which come 
to my ears across the Straits of Dover. 





One of the most curious results of the long education of the 
human race in strife is the respect which is everywhere almost 
instinctively paid to any description of belligerency. Even the 
vulgarest of street fights is, in the absence of the police, per- 
mitted to stop the way in a manner that would not be tolerated if 
the obstruction were a matter of mere business or pleasure. A couple 
of costermongers begin to settle their differences with blows, and 
straightway a ring is formed, women and children are hustled to the 
wall, and the traffic is arrested as effectually as though the street were 
up, ora fire had broken out. When a couple of nations take to fighting, 
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or when a country divides itself, Hotspur like, and goes to buffets, 
the saner portion of the world stops trade, and pleasure, and all the 
routine affairs of life, as though an interruption of the conflict would 
be a sin against some great moral law. We just now had to pay 
three millions of money to America because when she was having 
her game of buffets some Englishmen broke the ring. We have been 
at the heavy cost of keeping a fleet at Carthagena because a few 
Spanish madmen thought proper to make the attempt to split their 
country into a kind of Heptarchy, and happened to be strong enough 
to obtain possession of a fortified town and an iron-clad war ship or 
two. And when the sane—or the less insane—Spaniards conquered 
the Bedlamites, and two or three thousand of the latter made their 
way to a peaceful French settlement, what happened? One might 
have expected to see a few troops, well provided with handcuffs, 
marched to the spot, and the whole cargo speedily re-shipped and 
sent off to the nearest Spanish prison. But no; these men were 
belligerents and had rights, and in such cases diplomatists, not 
soldiers, are moved; heavy tomes of international law, and not 
heavy artillery, are brought to bear; there is inkshed, not blood- 
shed ; hard words, not hard blows, are expended on the motley 
crew of political cut-throats. 





A CORRESPONDENT, of sensitive organism, confided to me during 
the progress of the elections the grievance of his life. He is one of 
these most unhappy of urban Englishmen to whom the street organ 
is a perpetual horror, and to him it has been a matter of great wonder 
and dissatisfaction with his fellow-citizens that neither in electoral 
addresses nor in the pledges urged upon candidates has one word 
been heard of the suppression of what he insists upon describing as 
“ organ-grinding.” He calls my attention to the tendency of parties 
to split up into sections as one of the distinctive features of the 
election of 1874, and speaks scornfully of the crotchets which have 
been permitted so largely to occupy the place of broad political 
principles. “Who shall count,” he asks, “the number of political 
societies and leagues—each having first of all a secretary, then an 
officer, next a boy to direct envelopes and circulars, fourthly a com- 
mittee, fifthly a larger or smaller body of members—which have flung 
themselves into the elections of 1874, and have essayed—as SYLVANUS 
Urspan’s good friend Addison in an ill-appreciated poem says—to 

Ride in the whirlwind and direct the storm ?” 


But my friend would have looked with a very much mollified feeling 
upon those separate and independent organisations and their political 
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exertions if one of them had had for its object the returning to 
Parliament of a champion or two whose chief mission should be to 
sweep the street organists out of our cities. ‘What I have most 
marvelled at in these elections,” he declares, “is that the thousands 
of electors who die daily under the anguish the organ-grinder inflicts 
upon them have not made his suppression one of the burning 
questions of the day.” And then, lest anybody should venture to 
think that he is subordinating national interests to inadequate 
personal and sectional objects, he protests and explains thus :— 
“T am, I trust, a good patriot, and am not unmindful of the imperial 
interests of my country; no one can tell, for instance, what mental 
wrestlings I have gone through about those Straits of Malacca. Tut 
I am compelled to concur with Mr. Gladstone in his opinion that 
home policy is not to be ignored for the sake of foreign questions, 
and the street organ is, emphatically, an affair of home policy. The 
organ-grinder is worse than the German band, because he possesses 
a fuller measure of ubiquity. It takes from three to nine enemies of 
mankind to form a German band, but one suffices to turn the handle 
of a barrel, and thus the area of anguish is extended. ‘The dissolu- 
tion came upon us so suddenly that there was no time for combined 
action for the remedy of this tyranny of the streets. But great rivers 
have small springs, and I trust that at the next bye-election there 
will not be wanting a voice which, amid the roar of conflicting 
queries, will be lifted up to ask the candidate whether he will support 
a measure having for its aim the suppression of organ-grinding.” The 
utmost that I can do for my friend thus painfully afflicted and 
politically moved by the music of the streets is to afford currency 
here to his grievance and his suggestions. I confess I should 
hesitate to give his particular candidate my vote. Might there not 
be a danger that the organ-grinders, like the publicans, would grow 
into a mighty electoral power, and inflict a terrible retribution on the 
statesman who attempted to “ regulate” them out of existence ? 





Tue editor of the Hackney and Kingsland Gasette calls my atten- 
tion to a passage in Mr. Charles Cowden Clarke’s “ Recollections of 
John Keats,” in which Keats is said to have lived “in the Poultry, 
over the passage leading to the Queen’s Head Tavern, and opposite 
to one of the city companies’ halls—the Ironmongers’ if I mistake 
not” (page 188). My correspondent says Mr. Clarke must be under 
a misconception in fixing the residence in the Poultry, remarking that 
“‘the description given is identical with the tavern and passage oppo- 
site the Ironmongers’ Hall in Fenchurch Street (not the Poultry).” 





